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Tortured for his faith the devoted pastor speaks through 


this book. 


An amazing true narrative of Pastor Niemoeller’s imprison- 
ment for the Christian faith, told by a former fellow-prisoner 
of whom THE PULPIT DIGEST says: 
spokesman for one of the greatest figures in 20th Century 
Christianity, Niemoeller’s cause is the cause of righteousness, 


“Dr. Stein is the 


and of religious freedom.” $2.50 
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Expository address on The Book of Romans 
by Minister, Park St. Church, Boston, in which 
‘he is at his best for his analytical and exposi- 
tory skill. $2.00 
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Dr. Frank of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, presents a stirring volume 
of addresses which deal effectively with the 
problems of the Christian in the life of today. 
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beaten highways up high mountain peaks of 
interested in them. 
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holy endeavor. Ministers and laymen alike will be 
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Purely Business 


“The 14th Edition of The Ministers’ Ann 
is here. It is one of the best—. The most ex, 
cellent foreword is as timely a message as I hav 
ever seen for this terrific day in which we live. 
‘More ministers should write and think along 
the line you followed.” —F.B.W. Methodist. 


i 
“I am especially pleased with the Foreword. 
It is one of the best challenges to preach of 
I have seen. —it bears the marks of real writ 
ing and is suggestive for sermonic value.” 
W.F.H. Presbyterian. 7 


“You have produced a fine book, one of the 
best. You are learning how to do this sort of 
thing so well I don’t see how anyone could hope 
to beat you at your own game.”—P.R.K. Pres- 
byterian. 


“Crammed full of inspiring and suggestive 
matter, invaluable for these days. How you are 
able to accomplish the actual physical work— 
in these times is to me marvelous.”—T. C. 
Episcopalian. ; 


Business of blushing! 
—but incidentally, don’t postpone ordering 
your copy of the new Annual, for it is veritably 
packed with the spiritual food clamored for by 


our starving hour. The supply is dwindling. 
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ONCE 


THERE WAS 


A Chaplain 


idealistic, who wrote in his diary as the 
Transport Calamares slackened away 
from a dock in Hoboken and headed toward 
destiny: ‘““We are no longer merely reading 
history but making it.” The worth, or worth- 
lessness, of this reminiscence depends’ entirely 
upon its personal quality, therefore, like the 
Good Grey Poet, “Of my separate self I sing.” 
_. If you contemplate enlisting with our Fight- 
ing Forces, as Minister to Men, it may be worth 
your while to ponder the words of a man “too 
old,” at fifty-two for re-enlistment—as he did 
not remain in the “reserves.” 
Do not enlist if Pearl Harbor did not cure 
you of pacificism! 
To one man, pacificism seems as illogical— 
and impracticable—as insisting that you will 
not meet force with muscle when an insane man 


Pe) ide there was a chaplain, young and 


‘runs amuck and threatens the lives of your lov- 


ed ones. I am aware that international relation- 
ships are not as clearly defined as individual con- 
tacts but nations do go berserk . . . Hitler’s 
legions are crucifying honor and abolishing even 
a pretension of freedom in any of the conquered 
countries, and the Yellow Man has established 
a new low for treachery at Pearl Harbor. We 
of World War I believed that we were follow- 
ing “The Great White Man” in our willingness 
to die for our convictions. If it is irreligious 
to halt the plunderer with bullets . . . to protect 
women and children to the point of death... 
to defend freedom with our lives, then we will 
“lose our souls” in defense of honor. We were 
‘Crusaders in Khaki. The fact that we were 
“sold down the river” by the politicians who 
mistook a peace table for a carving table leaves 
the fact untouched that we who went to France 


were idealists. 
If you are not a “two-fisted” man, avoid the 


chaplaincy. 


Plaistow, New Hampshire. 
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By HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Chaplain 33rd U. S. Engineers 
in France 


Not having preached for thirteen years, I am 
aware of the fact that the desire of the clergy 
to be ‘“She-men” is frequently pathetic in the 
eyes of laymen, but if you are first the scholar 
and secondly the lover of your fellowmen, the 
armed forces are not for you. If it is true 
that the chaplain has been relieved of all duties 
not specifically ‘religious’, I am sorry, for I lured 
more men to church by umpiring baseball be- 
hind the bat, putting on the gloves with them 
in open-air ring and sharing their games than 
years of exhortation would have done. 


I recall, with not-too-broad a smile, a yellow 
newspaper clipping bearing the story of “A Sky 
Pilot who carried boxing-gloves in one hand and 
the New Testament in the other,” for once, 
after the war, when I told a theatre-full of 
men the story of a soldier who was won to re- 
ligion by the revelation that “a guy could 
preach and referee,” an anonymous critic wrote: 


“My dear, Unsophisticated Brother: 

It is high time 
that someone told you that a man cannot 
preach AND referee.” 

Signed: Your Brother in Christ. 


My critic reminded me of a maiden lady in the 
congregation of Bishop Edgar Blake who oppos- 
ed an athletic program for youth with the 
affirmation: “No gymnasium for me!” The 
Chaplain does not need to be a pug, nor a pro- 
fessional athlete, but he needs to be a two-fisted 
man. 

As Chaplain, it will be your privilege to 
give back to men a virile concept of religion 
and of ministers. Your Roman Catholic breth- 
ren will lead you in this respect if you are not 
a man, While on duty in forward B_ well- 
deck, on the Calamares, in the submarine zone, 
Klondike Jack poured out the innermost secrets 
of his heart to me while voicing his contempt 
for all clerymen in the affirmation: ‘When it 
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comes to a claw-hammer coat and a silk hat— 
to h— with ’em.” Evidently Jack had attend- 
ed, what my friend Rollo Walter Brown calls, 
4 long wheelbase-church”—a church whose 
minister synchronized his gospel with the length 
of the automobiles parked outside the church 
door. 


books, classes in French or Bible, proved to be. 
more alluring than poker and “leaping domi- 
noes.” Be positive: be constructive. 

Leave your theological vocabulary at home. 
Talk strong Anglo-Saxon words, but do not 


stoop to the vernacular for your men will be as — 


intelligent as those whom you left at home. 


Discuss the moral issues of life,—the strength © 


After the war persons were always asking : 
P of faith, the moral basis of courage, the amaz- — 


me, “Are you more religious than you were 


before going to France?” My reply was, “Yes, 
I am more religious, but less pious.” Men do 
not face death without considering the issues of 
life. A wounded marine, at Soissons said to 
me; “Chaplain, I took this war as a joke. When 
we went over the top the ground began to rock. 
I dug a hole—the hole began to shake. I got 
down and talked to God.” Note—he talked 
to God. I bought twelve hundred dollars 
worth of athletic equipment and instruments 
for a complete band before sailing for France, 
but church service was the most popular activ- 
ity in the army! I fully realize the debit side 
of army and navy life,— the brutalizing effect 
of killing and the aftermath of grafting and 
crime, but most men who go into war morally 


ing guts of Christ, the worth of freedom. Your — 


: 


from home, they will put you and their com-_ 


¢ 


men will admire the man who shares his cake 


rades into the category of “white” or “yellow,” : 
above all, they will notice whether or not yous 


spend much of your time with them, minister- 


ing to them, sharing their hardships. When I 


asked a returned soldier what I might do for my — 
men, he replied, almost angrily, “Well, Chap- 
lain, I can tell you one thing—visit your men _ 


below decks when you are at sea. 
lain never came near us.” Your specialized 


Our Chap-— 


service will be to minister to men, physically as 1 


well as morally. 
gregation, they will be glad if you have learned 


to be simple, while not being less forceful; to — 


If you return to your con-— 


be tolerant, while not being soft; to be a man, _ 
free from ministerial mannerisms and theolog-_ 
ical obscurities. When I entered a religious 
bookshop, after the war, and read the book-_ 
titles, I reflected, “Do authors believe that men — 
are interested in these things?” Most of the | 
subjects were as unrelated to life as the medieval 
discussion about the number of angels who | 
could dance on the point of a needle. 
You will be banker and private secretary 
to your men. Visit the sick and wounded: 
write their letters. When Jorgison learned that — 
we were sailing without him, he dictated a let- 
ter to his mother, in which he agonized, “Gee, 
I wish I'd went!” I left him stretched upon | 
a cot: wrapped in red flannel: but I see him 
today, as I did nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, looking up at me, grateful for a touch of 
kindness in an impersonal army. 7 
I do not remember with a glow the larger 
communion services but the individual com-_ 
munion service here in my study, containing 
six small glasses from which hundreds of men 
now dead drank the grace of grape, tugs at my 
heart. The leather covering of the communion — 
set is battered and unsightly but it is holy, to” 
me. Of those legion communicants I shall 
mention only one. A negro was dying in a 
hospital, established in an abandoned nunnery. 
He wanted to receive the sacrament, so my” 
sidecar-driver rushed across countryside and 
through little villages, to the hospital. The 
negro was watching the door when I entered, 


There was no time for ritual or waste words. 
(Continued on Page 256) 


The a 


girded for life, come home clean and deepened. 
Although my men did not know that I censored 
mail, in the field, that was one of my duties. 
Again and again men wrote, “I went to church 
today. Be sure that I will return to you as clean 
as when I went away.” They were always 
showing a picture of mother, sweetheart, or 
wife to their Sky Pilot: always hungering for 
the day of their home-going. 


Although I risk the danger of being mis- 
understood, let me warn you Chaplains-to-Be 
against being too much concerned with the 
personal habits of men. You must not rise to 
heights of moral indignation even if some wag 
invites you to “open a crap game with prayer.” 
His losses will teach him the folly of risking a 
month’s pay on the throw of a dice, or hand of 
cards, better than all your preaching. I heard 
a Methodist Conference roar applause when I 
anounced that I had never passed out a pack- 
age of cigarettes to a soldier: I would pass out 
a carload of “fags” to my weary men if I were 
in the field again. Spend your energies in doing 
the big things and, above all, be constructive. 
What do I mean? Well, before embarkation, I 
explained to my men that there would be few 
English books in France, therefore I suggested 
that each soldier carry at least one book in his 
pack. When we reached foreign soil, the books 
were gathered, an active library was establish- 
ed in ten minutes with the result that men read 
by candlelight, instead of wandering into the 
nearest village where temptation solicited from 
every corner. Games, jig-saw puzzles, scrap- 
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WARTIME 
Prescription 


OW that America has drawn the sword 

and thrown away the scabbard, surely it 

is time for all of us to look deep into 
our hearts and view what we are bringing to 
the struggle: 


We are all patriots, of course; we hate the 
Nazis, hiss the Japanese in the newsreel at our 
local cinema, cheer the Stars and Stripes shown 
waving valiantly at the program’s end. We 
even bring our cash out with an air of con- 
scious rectitude, and make a sound investment 
in Defense Bonds. But isn’t there something 
else that we can do: something not quite so 
obyious—less showy than the froth upon the 
river’s brink, more like the strong and silent 
current underneath? 


Even yet there may be some of us who don’t 
quite realize the gravity of the ordeal which 
now confronts us. It was not so long ago that 
we ridiculed the threat against Democracy, 
cartooned the antics of the Berlin house painter, 
laughed our cocksure heads off at the comic 
little yellow men whose paper empire the ex- 
perts reassured us we'd blow to pieces in three 
weeks. And complacency, fostered by thought- 
lessness, dies so hard! 


A week after Pearl Harbor, a solid citizen, 
and my neighbor whose blood had boiled at the 
dastardly attack, informed me with a grin 
how he had beat the rubber shortage by buy- 
ing in a stock of eight dozen golf balls. On 
the very day Colin Kelly gave up his life to 
avenge the honor of his country, my friend was 
using his utmost endeavor—not to give up his 
game of golf. Of course we have been told, 
by those most interested, that we must relax, 
seek entertainment to sustain our morale. But 
think!—have we not sought entertainment just 
too long? No boxer ever won a prizefight on 
a round of night-clubs. Certainly we shall 
not win this one by chasing down the avenues 
of escape, awaiting that long-predicted crack 
in the enemy’s morale. Now is the time to 
tighten our belts, grit our teeth, and steel our 
selves to face the naked truth. 


Blasted to its foundations, the comfortable 
world we knew is rocking about our ears. A 
trail of havoc, of rapine, torture and enslave- 


*Who wrote, “The Keys of the Kingdom.” 
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*by A. J. CRONIN 


ment is being blazed around the earth. In 
fetid jungles and infested swamps American 
soldiers, battered day and night, gaunt-checked 
and tight-lipped, are dying, with their backs to 
the wall—dying that we may live. Surely this 
is something to remember when next we think 
of relaxing for another spell of self-indulgence. 

For all who care to read, the writing is plain 
upon the wall. We shall not, we cannot win 
this war, without the maximum of sacrifice, 
the merciless annihilation, by each of us, of 
self. We cannot buy our way to victory. 
Masses of men, preponderance of planes, weight - 
of steel alone will not bring us to the clear 
horizon of a happy peace. This war is a war 
of the spirit. A vile and pagan creed has reared 
its hydra head, a creed which degrades the 
morals and the minds of youth, preaches only 
the fever and the lust of conquest, suppresses 
all religion, murders the ministers of God, 
desecrates churches, hangs, shoots, beheads and 
burns alive innocent captives, children and old 
women, in wanton savagery, cuts tolerance and 
liberality from the lives and hearts of men. It 
is to destroy this horror that we have joined 
ourselves in battle. Not for gain or the con- 
quest of another’s territory. This is indeed no 
ordinary war. It is a crusade, to win which 
we must use the weapons of the spirit. 

Therefore must we hold this burning pur- 
pose, constantly, fervently, in our minds, let it 
color every action of our daily lives. It is not 
given to all of us to lead the van in battle. 
At least we can pray for those who do. 

Alas!’ The mention of that word is danger- 
ous. Prayer has become the target of the cynic, 
the scoffer, the smart sophisticate who would 
sooner stand upon his head in a crowded street 
than kneel, in solitude, before the altar of his 
God. That is but another symptom of our 
moral lethargy. Those who do pray know what 
miracles it can accomplish. By prayer I mean 
no canting lip-service, but a simple raising of 
the mind and heart to God, a dedication of our- 
selves to the ultimate reality of all. Even if 
we are without faith, let us be logical. If we 
fight to preserve the Christian ethics, the least 
we can do is to give it a chance in our own 
lives. 

Goodness is of itself a weapon of undreamed- 
of power. It unifies, sustains, fills the soul with 
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fortitude. It gives us patience to endure all 
things to the end. In this hour of crisis, in the 
darker hours of suffering which may come, our 
empty churches beckon us. Let us fill them to 
overflowing, fill them in the spirit of the Pil- 
grim Fathers who, on this very soil, found what 
millions now have lost—freedom to worship 


God. 


None would dare to fathom the vast inscru- 
table design which molds the destinies of men. 
Yet if we could presume to lift our eyes and 
read the darkling stars, we might dimly glimpse 
in this terrible judgment which now enfolds 
our world, some stern and masterful purpose 
for the betterment of all humanity. The world 
had forgotten God. Indulged by years of easy 
living, dazzled by the false illusions of material 


When | 
DIE 


IFE for the average citizen of Christian 
[eae today is a mysterious, intriguing 

adventure—burial a grotesque, extravagant, 
often pagan ceremony. I have been repeatedly 
humiliated, and exasperated, if not nauseated by 
the lengths to which burial customs have car- 
ried people into a frenzied, emotional display of 
unchristian conduct. 

I have no brief against undertakers, who as a 
class, are much like any other group of busi- 
ness people. They are friendly, likable folks, 
interested in the promotion of their business 
and in making a profit from it. Often a be- 
reaved family demands a form of service which 
the Christian undertaker would rather not give, 
but which competition compels him to give. 
The Church has too often failed to give proper 
instruction to her members before their time of 
need. Consequently the service is frequently 
planned emotionally rather than intelligently. 
Funeral practices have actually been paganized 
by those who profit by such perversions. 

However, I.am not starting a reform to up- 
set the status quo of funeral customs and prac- 
tices. The situation will necessitate a long proc- 
ess of education to break down the natural 
prejudices and inertia of the public. But be- 
cause I greatly abhor offensive customs and 
practices, I have resolved that when I go things 
will ‘be different, not because it will matter to 
me, but for the sake of those who care for me. 


Huntington, Indiana, 
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prosperity, we had turned our faces from the 
skies. Now we must slough off, like a snake- 
skin, the selfish habits of the past. We must 
again embrace, gladly, the bare simplicities of 
life, practice self-discipline, economy, a Spartan 
austerity. Make no mistake. Our enemies have 
austerity and iron discipline, both. It is for us 
to prove that sacrifice to Attila must pale be- 
fore the sacrifice of Christ. 


If God be for us, who can be against us? 
This is the faith, humbling yet exalting, in 
which we must band ourselves as one great 
brotherhood, marching in unison toward the 
dawn. When the sound and fury of battle lie 
behind us, the lessons we have learned will not 
have been in vain. The blueprint for enduring 
peace will be ready, in our hands.—Redbook. 


HOWARD H. KEIM, JR. 


Why Glorify The Body? . j 

I am enough of a humanist to appreciate and 
admire strong, healthy, graceful bodies, as long 
as they are living. Paul says, “Know ye not 
that ye are a temple of God, and that the Spirit” 
of God dwelleth in you?” (I Cor. 3:16). But 
when that Spirit departs the body is no longer 
a temple of God. I have heard people carry on 
about the undertaker’s handiwork—“Isn’t she 
the most beautiful corpse you ever saw?” Such 
expressions always leave me with an uneasy, dis-_ 
turbed feeling in the pit of my stomach. The 
statement of a fireman—“Isn’t that the most_ 
beautiful ash-pile you ever saw?” is just as 
logical. Perhaps it depends upon one’s point of 
view, but these are both areas in which beauty | 
does not apply. 

Our present funeral customs and practices 
are largely built around the glorification of a_ 
dead body. They are illogical, economically 
unsound, foolish, and unchristian. When I die 
I want none of them. 


Why A Funeral? 


Most of my relatives live in Idaho. Some 
others live in Virginia, Kansas, Washington, and 
Indiana. When I die, the customary procedure 
would be to have the undertaker send telegrams 
to all the families, asking if they can come to 
the funeral three or four days later. Some of 
them, out of courtesy and love, would go to the 
expense and trouble to come. The others would 
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ikely wire flowers. But to keep the body, 
t would of course have to be embalmed. 
Then because my wife must show due respect 
for her deceased husband, she must have the 
body fixed up in the best box, lined with billows 
of silky cushions, to the tune of about $500, 
whether she can afford it or not. Why? To 
lorify the body and to demonstrate the handi- 
work of the undertaker. If you should drop in 
and show a special interest in the display, back- 
4 by yards of velvet and illuminated by soft 
ights, you might hear the funeral director say 
iN a sanctimonious voice, “Did you notice the 
beautiful cathedral cornets on the casket?” Or 
he might say, “This is the same style of casket 
as the one in which Mr. Wealthy was buried!” 
I want none of it. Why should I, who preach 
in an ordinary, simple church, have my bones 
displayed in a cathedral style box or any other? 
I want my friends and loved ones to remember 
me as I live, not as my remains may be paraded 
after the Spirit has gone out. Let no culprit 
think he will gain merit by attending church 
and gazing upon my pallid flesh when my re- 
mains are put in view, for they won’t be ex- 
hibited, if I have any say about it. 

How it arouses my indignation to see the be- 
reaved family’s emotions played upon at our 
abominable funerals! Recently I preached at 
the funeral of a mother and infant who were 
buried in. Madonna fashion. The husband and 
ten children survived. After I had done my 
best to bring comfort and divine consolation to 
them, my work was all undone. The casket 
was rolled from its display position in front of 
the altar and paraded in front of each of those 
children, where they sat upon a front pew. The 
youngest child was only four years old. They 
wept aloud with bowed heads and tearful eyes 
could not see, while four hundred spectators in 
the arena looked on. When I die I want none 
of it. 


Why A Vault? 

. “How dreadful to think of your dear hus- 
band submerged in the muddy waters after a 
spring rain! You will no doubt want one of 
our best water-proof vaults.” So may the vault 
venders address any woman on the morning of 
her widowhood. I know of one case where it 
happened before the man died. Why should we 
retard the processes of nature? I have never yet 
envied the leathery mummies I have seen in the 
museums. I would rather have my body quick- 
ly return to the elements, to fertilize a lovely 
tree or shrubs or grass. 

If we believe, as we profess, that “This cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality,” why try to 
perpetuate the corruptible and the mortal? 
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According to usual procedure there must also 
be a costly cemetery lot. Some of the lots are 
supposed to be cared for in perpetuity, though 
it is impossible that they can be. 


Why A Monument? 


The widow will face the emotional appeal to 
place a suitable marker by her husband’s last 
resting place. Why? To glorify the body! It 
is outrageous that hundreds of thousands of 
acres are cluttered up with tombstones and 
fenced off as cemeteries. The least offensive 
variety of cemetery is the memorial park where 
no stones are permitted. Even these are justi- 
fied in occupying their areas, only when they 
are actually parks, where the living may rest, 
play, picnic, and enjoy the beauties of nature. 
Lincoln lives, not because there is a big pile of 
granite dedicated to his memory in Springfield 
and another one at Washington, but because his 
spirit marches down the ages with living Ameri- 
cans. 


So What? 


If the body is not to be glorified, what kind 
of funeral arrangements should we have? With- 
in twelve hours after my death, I want my body 
taken to the nearest crematory. They need 
not haul my bones in a Packard which I could 
not afford and which I did not want while liv- 
ing; a light car or truck will be good enough. 
They need not embalm the body nor dress it in 
costly apparel. They need not put it in a fancy 
box and heap flowers upon it; a plain cardboard 
carton would serve the purpose as well. The 
ashes are not to be preserved in an urn to irri- 
tate the memory of my loved ones, but may be 
disposed of in the easiest way possible. Why do 
I choose this way? Because it is the simplest, 
cheapest, and most sanitary. Burial at sea is 
satisfactory but comparatively few people have 
that privilege. Ordinary burial would place my 
family at the mercy of those who prey upon 
the emotions of the bereaved. My loved ones 
are not to mortgage their future by giving my 
body one of the modern, extravagant, pagan 
funerals. 


In the church where I customarily worship, 
at the time of my death, I should like the honor 
of a brief memorial service, some time soon after 
my demise. The church should be without 
flowers unless it be one living potted plant. 
There would of course be no officious under- 
taker and no mourning. I would desire a bit of 
Scripture and a prayer for the living, a poem of 
faith and trust, a spoken word of encourage- 
ment and hope. 


‘“And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
when I embark.” 
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Are We Worthy 
of 


VICTORY 


ECENT world events have tended to em- 

phasize an unalterable law of life: ““What- 

soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” The close relationship between this law 
and Christian enterprise resolves itself into a 
pertinent question. Are we in America worthy 
of victory? Or, to make it more specifically 
Christian, can we pray for victory with a clear 
conscience? 

Not long ago a worried British ambassador 
sought to negotiate a settlement between his 
nation and India. His anxiety and haste was 
‘detected by the spokesman from India. In a 
rather torturing manner the Hindu inquired, 
in words to the effect, ‘““What’s your hurry? 
_ You were never anxious to talk business when 
we were begging for a hearing?” 

Simultaneously, it was explained why the 
United States could not secure an adequate sup- 
ply of rubber from Brazil. It seems that Brazil 
once invested large sums of money in rubber 
plantations with the expectation of serving 
American and British markets. But no market 
was forthcoming. Consequently, the rubber 
plantations were left uncultivated until only a 
few trees are of any value today. 

Illustrations of this sort could be multiplied 
many times but the voice is clear: ‘‘Whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 

Sowing and reaping is a Divine method of 
education. When the harvest is good there is a 
feeling that God is saying: ‘Well done.” 
Should the harvest be bad, our inner selves re- 
mind us that we have been unfaithful servants. 
Somehow the thinking Christian world cannot 
look upon its life and labors as a job well done. 
The harvest has become an inferno. There is 
punishment and suffering of great magnitude. 
Still, despite the inferno and the suffering of 
humanity, there is evidence of a kind of spirit- 
ual conditioning, God is educating man 
through a disciplinary process and it will mean, 
ultimately, the salvation of the social order. 

The punishment of God always has an educa- 
tional content. The very fact that mankind 
must be disciplined is an abundant evidence 
that God loves and cares for His creatures. 
Neither can it be said that God sends suffering 
into the world. The throes of humanity are 
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ipso facto. Man has sown and now he is faced 
with a harvest that he doesn’t want to reap. 
However, the harvest, bitter as it may be, is the 
beginning of wisdom. It points to a type of 
progressive goodness in the economy of God. 
God has a plan and purpose for man but man 
can only fulfill that purpose as he meets God’s 
requirements. If man stubbornly refuses to 
meet God’s conditions, then it can be expected 
that the Lord will turn elsewhere. 


The era in which Noah labored sowed a self-_ 
destructive harvest but the world was some- 
what better after its chastisement. Sodom and 
Gomorrah were evidences of unfaithful stew- 
ardship and their destruction aided men to live | 
in an improved world. The history of Israel 
itself is startling enough to cause many in this 
present generation to live with fear and trem- 
bling. A “chosen nation” through whom God 
would make Himself known to the peoples of 
the world. A nation entrusted with sacr 
rights and responsibilities, whose way of life 
was to set the pattern for all forms of living. 
A nation that was to be a Saviour nation. 


The tragedy of Israel is seen in its harvest. 
“How long, O Lord!” has been the pitiful la- 
ment. What was offered to them by God was 
refused in preference to something of their own 
coniving. That which was sacredly entrusted 
to them was foolishly wasted and cast before 
the swine. Only the faithful recognized that 
God permitted suffering and sorrow in order 
that the nation might see and understand its 
errors. Through each experience of chastisement 
the nation became more serviceable for the cause 
of God. 

Can a just parallel be drawn between Israel 
and America? In a sense, have we not looked 
upon ourselves as a “chosen nation”? A nation 
that God has richly blessed with large grants 
of freedom, liberty and truth? Was it the plan 
of God that we were to be a Saviour nation? 
This much is apparent: the Christian demo- 
cratic principles of our nation have not only 
been violated but actually dissipated. Our op- 
portunity to foster the doctrine of brotherly 
love among the nations of the world has just 
about slipped from our grasp. Like the build- 
ers of Babel, we have fallen in love with our- 

(Continued on Page 255) 1 
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Nips can I say to a mother whose 


son is in service ‘west of San Fran- 
cisco’?”” 

There are probably few ministers who do not 
‘face some variation of this question. War-time 
problems have greatly increased the need for 
bringing the resources that lie in Jesus Christ 
to the hearts and minds of a suffering and con- 
fused world. Military chaplains estimate that 
up to 90 per cent of their work is pastoral 
counseling. Undoubtedly civilians will turn to 
‘the Church increasingly for help on problems 
which the war has either produced or brought 
out into the open. 

With this responsibility comes a great oppor- 
tunity. The Church will be called on as never 
before if it is prepared to offer significant pas- 
toral counseling, based on the best knowledge 
of psychology as well as Christian insight and 
understanding. But if the Church is not pre- 
pared for this task, it may lose the best oppor- 
tunity of the century for rendering a more vital 
service in helping individuals in the handling of 
these baffling problems. 

The skill with which the Church utilizes this 
opportunity depends to a great extent upon an 
understanding of the factors involved. There 
is much in the resources of Christianity which 
can be said to the mother who is worried about 
her son ‘“‘west of San Francisco.” But what to 
say to a particular mother about her particular 
‘son is in the realm of pastoral counsel. Indeed, 
it is as often a question of how one speaks—and 
listens—as it is of what he says and listens to, 
assuming our common Christian heritage. 

Are the pastoral problems of war-time dif- 
ferent from those of peace-time? ‘The answer 
is both yes and no. Certainly there are differ- 
ent external situations to act as stimuli of the 
emotions. The mother whose son in uniform 
has left for an “unknown destination,” does 
confront a source of anxiety or fear which is 
different from that which she faced when he 
could be reached in care of ‘‘Dale College” or 
§ Rev. Seward Hiltner, Secretary of the Commission 


igi d Health, Federal Council of Churches. 
Boat Sonn Fs Fortson, Director of Public Relations for 


the Federal Council. 
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“The Dial Company.” But the internal situ- 
ations, the ultimate governors of emotions, are 
not themselves changed even by war. The 
problem which the mother has of reconciling 
herself to her son’s leaving home, for example, 
of his transforming his emotional dependence 
from the home of his youth to larger objects 
of loyalty, is the same. 

Laymen and women as well as pastors should 
know that in wartime there is a tendency to 
blame inner emotional problems on the war or 
something connected with the war, even when 
it is plain to the observer that the heart of the 
problem lies eslewhere. This is known as the 
“displacement” of emotion. For instance, there 
is a woman of early middle age in a certain 
town who is reported to have become a most 
fanatical ‘“‘Hitler-hater,” exhibiting all the 
marks of strong emotion upon the mention of 
Hitler or anything connected with the Axis. 
However, closer investigation shows clearly that 
this does not represent an implacable repudi- 
ation of that for which Hitler stands, but is 
rather more of an “excuse” or “outlet” for 
demonstrating the emotional tensions generated 
within her by unsolved problems of personal 
relationships. 

At the other extreme, there is a tendency to 
try to dissociate the war or war conditions 
from any part in causing difficulties for which 
they have obviously had some responsibility. 
From Britain have come reports, though in- 
complete, that certain kinds of disorders in the 
causation of which attitudes and emotions are 
known to play a significant part—such as gas- 
tric ulcer—have increased during war-time. It 
should imply no shadow on morale to confess 
some connection, however indirect, between 
such disorders and the fears and anxieties war 
is bound to bring into the open; yet sometimes 
it has been denied that there is any such re- 
lationship. 

Between these extremes lie many instances 
which are equally significant if less striking. 

Whether or not one breaks down in the face 
of new external problems depends on whether 
he possesses “pivotal values”—that is, an emo- 
tional center of life which is sturdy enough to 
weather any storm. R. D. Gillespie, R. A. F. 
psychiatrist, said recently that in Britain those 
who have “pivotal values” are not breaking 
down. There are indications from that land 
that the great transformation of national 
morale has had in general a notably good effect 
upon mental health. After a recent visit Henry 
P. Van Dusen said, “Public health records show 
striking improvement; but no one could miss 
the visible marks of it. It pertains to health of 


mind and spirit as well as of body.” 
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“Durable Goods” 


HEN came the report from Washington in 

which the announcement was made that in 

a matter of but few months so-called “dur- 
able goods” would disappear, “those things 
which have made the American life the com- 
fortable, luxurious thing it has been for us.” 
Dire days of sacrifice, hardship and discomfort, 
so they say, are just ahead. “Durable Goods” 
have all become “priorities.” No more stoves, 
lawn mowers, iceless refrigerators, metal toys, 
not even structural material for building. 

Mere things, all. And since when have mere 
things been durable goods? 

The only durable goods lie in a field apart 
from the material. ‘There can be no material 
thing upon which the values of life pivot. If 
it be sacrifice to release our demand for soft 
luxuries known, through all the ages of man, 
only by us of today and as essential to the 
nurture of the soul or body as an echo in the 
hills, then we shall have to sacrifice, though I 
doubt many of us know what honest sacrifice 
means. “Durable Goods?” 

When you think of “durable goods,” think 
not of stoves and refrigerators and lawn mow- 
ers, but three men on an inflated rubber life 
raft, not large enough to permit them to lie 
down, without food, without water, thirty-four 
days under a tropical sun, in shark-infested 
waters and hear one say, “All that morning we 
waited for rain—it was then Jene suggested we 
should pray for help— I had been thinking 
about that, too, but had almost been ashamed 
to make the suggestion. Now, in the midst of 
our great trial and tribulation, we all felt the 
need for God. So, in the blazing sun, pushed 
by the Trade Winds, surrounded by sharks and 
rolling waves, we held the first of what soon 
became a daily prayer service. In His almighty 
goodness, God was gracious to us. Hardly had 
we stopped praying when overhead there appear- 
ed a tremendous black cloud and down from 
Heaven poured the rain. The deluge lasted 
about five minutes and we had our first drink 
in days.” 
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- church life people still talk about 


When values are truly computed we will 


cease the jibberish on the necessitated sacrifice — 
33 
goods” — 


are not sacrificed, they are permanent, so per- 


of “durable goods,” for “durable 


+ 


. 


manent that thirty-four days asea on a flimsy — 


little eight by four foot cloth raft which de- 
nied even so essential a thing as a source of 


food and water left no room for doubt as to — 


the actual nature of “durable goods,” man- 
hood—Godhood. All else are trappings. 


bet 


Shadows of the Cross on My Desk 


W 


church may as well recognize the fact 
that preaching is still the main objective 


E who are ministers in the Protestant 


of- the church. Notwithstanding our present — 


day emphasis upon worship and other phases of 
“going to 
preaching.” Our Lord sent forth His disciples 
to preach. They felt that they had a specific 
for the world’s ills. 
new body of literature, or new philosophies— 


oe 


In essence, it was not a 


the world already had more of this kind of — 


teaching than it practiced, but it was a message 
from God. 


The burden of Paul’s preaching was Christ — 


crucified and risen. The Cross on my study 
desk must continue to be the dynamic factor in 
my ministry. We must see now as men have 
seen in the past that the pulpit still stands at 
the center of our strategy for winning the 
world to the discipleship of Jesus. 


There is an imperative in a preacher’s life. 


A personal experience with Christ is necessary — 


before we can preach to others. ‘According 
to my Gospel,” says the Apostle. Like Ezekiel 
we go forth before the people to display sub- 
lime courage, often under. personal sorrow or 
disappointment,” so I spake to the people in the 
morning; and at even my wife died: and I did 
in the morning as I was commanded.” Arthur 
Gossip, the Scottish minister preached the Sab- 
bath after his wife died using this subject, 
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*When Life Tumbles In, What Then?” 

This personal experience of faith is reflected 
in sermonic preparation. Preparation for 
preaching is no easy task. We must cultivate 
the homiletical mind, or as some one has said, 
“the homiletical bias.” No generation of preach- 
ers ever had a wider field to draw from, in 
life, in literature, and in worthwhile sermonic 
helps. At the center, as an overflowing spring, 
stands the Bible. Athwart the Bible lies the 
Cross, and one who reads with that in mind 
will never have to ask the question, “What shall 
I preach?” - 


The Cross on my desk demands a knowledge 
of the needs of the people. Our people are 
faced with tremendous problems, both ma- 
terial and spiritual. If our message in war time 
depicts the folly of sin and that men and nations 
reap what they sow there must also be a sym- 
pathetic ministry to the sick in soul and body. 
‘The shepherd of the flock must see and know 
the dangers of the sheep. More than ever is the 
call, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God.” 


The true apologetic for preaching is, “I know, 
therefore, I speak.” If we are to keep God 
contemporary, and faith vital for living, re- 
ligion must be made available for the needs of 
men and society. Youth and older people face 
temptations and trials. A knowledge of their 
needs and a sympathetic understanding of their 
desires will enable the minister to build spiritual 
morale. Something more than ‘“‘morale” is need- 
ed. Spiritual realities are called for in the build- 
ing of Christian character. 


Then, too, and imperative above all, the Cross 
on my study desk calls for the preaching of an 
adequate Gospel. Gone are the days when we 
can preach a “This or That” message. Ours is 
a time that calls for certainty. Confronted 
with a disillusioned world the Apostle found an 
adequate message in Christ crucified and risen 
from the grave. Nothing less than that will 
meet the needs of a sin-cursed world. 


“Cans’t thou minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

Yes, the Church answers with an emphatic 
affirmative. We possess the message of redemp- 
tion, the remedy for a sin-sick world. Christ- 
likeness in thinking and in conduct are our ob- 
jectives. For a world lost in sin there is no 
other remedy save the Cross of Christ. That 
men have not found salvation and eternal life 
does not invalidate the claim of the Gospel. 
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“Conchy” 


HERE is no quicker way for a Democratic 
nation to become a Nazified institution 
than by doing as the Nazis do. 

One of the most horrible atrocities of the 
first World War was not practiced by the foe 
on foreign soil but was the treatment accorded 
our own citizens of military age who fell under 
the classification of Conscientious Objectors. 
Solitary confinement cells in our penal institu- 
tions were not unknown to such. The tortur- 
ing experiences of such men as Donald Gray, 
more latterly of the Detroit Y.M.C.A. and the 
Iowa college professor, Edward Steiner, were 
two of the many who paid the price of con- 
science, 

Today we tread the upper reaches of the road 
called Inquisition. The connotation of the in- 
creasingly popular term, “‘Conchy,” is not a 
happy one. It has a Gestapo odor about it. By 
stultifying conscience we damn it and a nation 
or army of damned consciences wholly lacks the 
first essential to morale. 

The Press tells us, ‘““When quiet, dependable, 
gentlemanly Lew Ayres left for a ‘Conchy’ 
camp, for the duration—a legion of fans were 
shocked and saddened.” 

If the exercise of a God-given conscience be 
basis for the “shock” and “‘sadness” of friends, 
then either a man should have no friends or no 
conscience. Like the report from the battle 
front, “Conditions are confused and indistinct.” 

Conscience is a peculiar phenomenon. That 
is emphatically so when it is the other fellow’s 
conscience. It is not visibly dimensional, to be 
seen and weighed and judged of its sturdiness. 
Yet the less virile conscience sits in judgment 
upon the virile and brands it yellow. When 
conscience speaks, a man stands before his Mak- 
er, his fellows, unless Nazified, hold their peace. 

What effect the Ayres conscience may have 
upon the Ayres’ career, from the purely com- 
mercial viewpoint, is neither obvious nor vital. 
True, the Nazi spirit rejects and returns the 
Ayres’ films on the typically Nazi basis “by 
public: demand,” but the so-called “Conchy,” 
Ayres, has mounted now to a stardom surpass- 
ing anything Hollywood has to offer. 

Before we travel too far down the soul-blast- 
ing highway of bigotry which caters less to 
the conscientious objector than to the acknowl- 
edged slacker, let one fact be prominently in 
mind. The unholy antipathy toward the con- 
scientious objector stems from the flabby and 
fragmentary conscience of such as are likely to 
feel as little need for conscience as for God in 
their lives. The unspeakable beauty of the rain- 
bow is apt to be denied by the eye which has 
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Church Congress, Indianapolis 

May 5-8, 1942 

“Drift or Mastery in a Changing World?” 
is the THEME for discussions at this important 
gathering of outstanding Church leaders. You 
can secure a detailed program, giving topics of 
individual addresses, by writing to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Rose Phelps, Church Congress, 
12 West 11th Street, New York City. The 
principal address will be given by the Rev. 
Paul J. Tillich, D. D., Professor of Philosophical 
Theology, Union Theological Seminary, subject, 
“Storms of Our Times.” Dr. Tillich is known 
to many Expositor readers. He served as chap- 
lain in the German Army during the last war, 
taught philosophy and religion in five German 
universities thereafter, and came to this country 
in 1933 as a political refugee. 

Church leaders, scheduled for addresses or 
discussions on this program, have widely varied 
backgrounds, many of them having lived 
abroad, — Germany, Scotland, Japan, England, 
Turkey, Canada, India. 


Mother’s Day Thoughts to Weave Into 
Your Address 


“Breaking Home Ties” was the most popular 
and most talked of picture at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893. Crowds 
constantly surrounded the picture, the interior 
of a farmhouse and a country boy saying good- 
bye to his mother. Through the open door 
could be seen a light wagon with a boy’s trunk 
on it and near-by his father waiting to start 
for the town and the railway station, where 
the son would entrain for a distant point. 

The two most popular songs which came out 
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“Thoughts are the Seeds 


of Future Deeds” 


of the last war were, “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning” and “There’s a Long, Long Trail 
A-winding.” 

Definitions of bome—“Home—a little hol- 
low scooped out of the windy hills of life for 
a shelter in the time of storm.” ‘“Home—the 
place where we are treated the best and grumble 
the most.” 

Twenty-five million families in the United 
States! What dreams and doubts, fears and 
tears, joy and pain, sacrifice and suffering. In 
these miniature democracies are sown the seeds 
of destiny upon the harvest of which hinges 
the nation’s future. Now, let your imagination 
dwell on the millions of homes throughout the 
world, and link their harvest with the destinies 
of mankind. 

Home building is the highest venture in the 
world and fraught with immense responsibili- 
ties. Dr. Talmadge called the home ““A Church © 
within a Church; a republic with a republic, a 
world within a world.” Family life must create 
the spirit and apply the principles forever fixed 
in that phrase, “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 

The best parents are interior decorators, im- 
planting in their children those basic and age- 
old qualities: common honesty, consideration 
of the rights of others, the nobility of toil, the 
heroism of diligence, the grandeur of patience. 
Much depends upon how painstakingly parents 
do this interior decorating of the characters of 
the children committed to their care. 

Religion in the home is a most powerful in- 
centive to right living. Family life, rooted in 
faith and hope in Jesus Christ, is God’s will 
expressed in daily living. When Mrs. Elias 
Compton, mother of three famous sons and a 
renowned daughter, was asked the secret of her 
success as a mother, she replied, “I brought 
them up on the Bible, soap, and spinach.” The 
Bible stands for religion, soap for cleanliness, 
and spinach for health. 
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The appeal of the HOME is so universal, 
owerful, and unifying, it is imperative that 
ve give our best to this best of institutions, 
ouring into it our most costly gifts of mind 
ind heart. Only by so doing may we hope to 
mnify this divided world and bring to the 
seoples of the earth a realization of the Biblical 
eaching that “God hath made of one blood all 
lations of men.”——Edgar DeWitt Jones, D.D. 


Religion and the Present Crisis 

_ This title was given to a series of addresses 
on the place of the Church of Christ in the 
present crisis, compiled and edited by John 
Knox, and published by The University of 
Chicago Press, $1.50, publication date April 14, 
1942. The book came too late for review in 
this issue, and is mentioned here only so that 
ministers preparing commencement addresses 
will avail themselves of the inspirational ma- 
terial in this volume. Ask for ‘Religion and 
the Present Crisis” at your local book store or 
library. 


Home Dedication Services 

Formal dedications of homes to the service 
and glory of God are a part of the pastoral 
work of many Expositor readers. Dedication 
programs may be found in former issues of The 
Expositor, they may be secured from Commit- 
tee on Home and Marriage of the Federal 
Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
or you may secure a program by sending a 
stamped, addressed envelope to The Expositor, 
Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. It is im- 
portant that you send your request early enough 
for the program to reach you. We frequently 
receive requests from ministers for special pro- 
grams, after the date for the program. 


Did You Have a Good Friday Service for 

Boys and Girls? 

The Rev. Gordon W. Mattice, 30 Trafalgar 
St., Rochester, New York, is collecting material 
on “Good Friday Services for Boys and Girls” 
and will appreciate any help you can offer him 
by way of programs, suggestions about pro- 
grams including book references. 


Poetry Week, May 24-31 

The annual observance of “Poetry Week” 
was started in 1927 by Anita Browne, National 
Poetry Center, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Poetry Week has three 
aims: to pay tribute to recognized writers of 
yerse; to encourage little known writers and 
find new recruits; to develop appreciation of 
verse. 
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“Poetry makes us wiser and better by reveal- 
ing beauty and truth which God has set in the 
souls of all men.”—James Russell Lowell. The 
Bible is looked upon as the one great book of 
verse; the Psalms an endless source of ‘“‘ligkt 
unto our path,” through reading, prayer, song, 
and praise. Preachers use poetry to interpret 
for the layman the radiant reality of life; the 
potential spiritual strength of the believing 
world; the divine likeness within. 


The message of an address or sermon is often 
summed up in a poem—a message thus carried 
away and treasured by those who come to hear 
and to walk upward on the path of life. Poetry 
like music has a universal appeal. Poetry week 
may be observed in the Sunday School, the Mid- 
Week Prayer Service, group meetings of men, 
women and young people, as well as in the 
Sunday Service of Worship. Original verse by 
members of the Church or by the Pastor may 
find here a receptive audience. 


There are countless sources from which to 
secure suitable material to develop a program 
for every occasion through Poetry Week, if the 
membership is enlisted in the plan,—the Bible, 
the library, the hymn book, the daily paper, 
favorite magazines, the clipping box. Words- 
worth said, ‘Poetry is as immortal as the heart 
of man.” 

Newspapers report more questions and com- 
ments from readers relating to Poetry printed 
than received on “Medical,” ‘“Home-making,” 
or even “Beauty Hints.” From books designed 
for children of pre-school age, including the 
good old Mother Goose rhymes, up through the 
Congressional Record, we find verse an integral 
part. ; 

Mother’s Day, the second Sunday in May, is 
a natural prelude to preparation for Poetry 
Week, and the Mother-Daughter Banquet Night 
in many Churches might serve as a climax for 
a local contest in verse writing. Local News- 
papers and Church bulletins may be enlisted 
in printing contest entries, with ballots for 
readers to express their choices. Awards may 
be made at the Banquet. 


Through the interest and activity of thou- 
sands of clubs, both here and abroad, poetry 
scholarships have been awarded for the last 
ten years to talented young high school stu- 
dents, whose work has been made known 
through Poetry Week observance. Poetry 
scholarships thus awarded enable the winners to 
attend schools specializing in courses in ex- 
pression. Many national poetry contests have 
been conducted to encourage better work 
among amateur writers. The Golden Scroll, 
Medal of Honor, is awarded each year in rec- 
ognition of outstanding achievement in Poetry 
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writing. Any person is eligible, and you are 
cordially invited to send your entry now for 
the “American Album of Poetry,” which will 
be the unique feature of the 15th anniversary 
of Poetry Week. 

Poems will be added to the ‘Anniversary 
Album” throughout the summer of 1942, and 
you are invited to address your entry to 

National Poetry Center 
Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 


Why Church Drama? 

There are at least three good reasons for in- 
cluding drama in the calendar of church ac- 
tivities: 

I. Evangelism. It is common knowledge that 
persons who refrain from church attendance 
can more easily be persuaded to attend a play 
than a “regular service.” A play can thus be 
means for getting certain groups within the 
four walls of the church building. It is a 
- means for breaking the ice. If the play pre- 
sented is well done, and conveys some Christian 
principle, hearts may be warmed. 

II. Education. Principles, ideas, and motives 
are stripped of their vagueness and come to life 
in the drama. The presentation is visual, 
human, and cloaked with a goodly measure of 
reality. Audiences identify themselves with the 
character of a drama, and are led, by the church 
drama, to Christian conclusions. 

III. Development of Leadership. Acting in 
plays, preparing scenery, properties, and cos- 
‘tumes, give young people an opportunity for 
self-expression. The activity is creative. It is 
something which they like to do. They learn 
to serve the church, and are thus started on 
the road toward other services to Christ and 
the church.—Darwin X. Gass. 


Missionaries in Danger Zone 

A careful check on missionaries in the Far 
Eastern area indicates there are about 1,700 
American Protestant representatives in the war 
zone. 

Eighty-two are in Japan. The Japanese au- 
thorities propose to exercise toward them “the 
same consideration in treatment which our goy- 
ernment is said to be showing the Japanese 
within our borders,” states the Rev. J. J. Mickle 
of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

There are 862 Protestant missionaries in Ja- 
pan-occupied China, 424 in the Philippine 
Islands, 29 in Korea, 56 in Indo-China, 83 in 
’ Thailand, 69 in British Malaya, 59 in the Dutch 
East Indies. In addition there are more than 
2,000 in free China and Burma. 

About 1,250 Roman Catholic missionaries 
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from the United States remain in the eastern 
war zone. 


various orders.—The Lutheran. 


Are you offering prayer for the protection | 


and welfare of these brave men and women 
who are truly serving in the front line? Why 


not plan a special service of Prayer and Thanks- . 


giving for them? - 


The Memorial Sermon 
What Should It Do? 


Many of us are called upon to preach me- 


morial sermons, memorial sermons to an audi- 
ence of laymen, ‘hence of vital interest to 
thousands. 

What should a Memorial sermon do? 

In twenty minutes, we must accomplish the 
following: 

1. Pay tribute to the work and achievements 
of those being memorialized, to wit; testify to 
their part in carrying out the duties of Chris- 
tian citizens. ‘ 


This number includes 534 priests, 
§2 seminarians, 143 brothers, and 530 sisters of 


t 


2. Present a message of hope, the immor- 


tality of the soul, and a basis for belief that we 
shall meet again, through the hope that is in 
us through Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord. 


3. Present a challenge to those who hear the, 


address to pattern their lives along the same 
lines as those followed by the departed. God 


works through human agencies, and our lives 


may be more than a Benediction, they may be 
a constant and worthy challenge to those about 
us. 
here? Do we “Show them the Father?” 
we kindle hope in the hearts of our fellows? 
Let us work, for the night is coming. 


Is the world a better place for our being 
Do 


A Memorial address must challenge to action, — 


it must charge the hearts of the listeners with 
the will to win for Christ. When men heard 


Cicero speak, they exclaimed, “How well he 


speaks!” When they heard Demosthenes, they 
exclaimed, ““We must arm against Phillip!” Do 
our sermons impel our listeners to “‘arm against 
the enemy, sin”?—Chester A. Smith, Peekskill, 
New York 


Filmslide Sermons for Evangelistic Services 
and Memorial Day Services 
GOOD TIDINGS (Sound Motion Picture— 
1 reel produced by C. O. Baptista, 325 W. 


Huron St., Chicago, Rental $2.50, purchase 


price on request). 
Very similar to some of the other Baptista 
Motion Pictures, this film presents a definite 


evangelistic message and can be useful in evan-_ 


gelistic and children’s meetings. Adults will 
find very little to hold their interest. Some 


will object to the content of the film, but it is 
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; 


s 
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probable that professional Sroseclises will find 


great usefulness for this picture. 


JESUS IS COMING, WHAT MUST I DO 
TO BE SAVED? (Filmslide sermons, in Koda- 
chrome or Black and White filmstrip, S.F. or 
D.F. Produced by Bond Slide Company, Chi- 
cago. Kodachrome $5.00, B & W S.F. $2.00, 
D.F. $2.50; Rental $2.00—Kodachrome only). 

Two sermons illustrated for the Sunday 
Evening or Evangelistic service. The Koda- 
chrome is produced by the BONCOLOR 
process, and is excellent color, and should be 
used whenever possible. The beauty and bril- 
liance of Boncolor Kodachromes add much to 
the illustrated service. These sermons are com- 
plete with texts and sermon outline in slides. 
18-20 Kodachrome or B & W pictures and 5 
title or subtitle slides in each set. 

Suggested for Memorial Service, or Flag Day. 
_ AMERICA, GIVE THANKS (Filmslide pro- 
gram produced by Bond Slide Co., S.F. or D.F. 
filmstrip or miniature slides with songs in Ko- 
dachrome. Prices on request. May be Rented). 
_ Filling a long felt need for an illustrated 
program that captures the spirit of Thanks- 
giving, and inspires the audience to humble 
thanksgiving for God’s richest blessings, this 
new filmslide will meet great acceptance. 
Emphasizing the patriotic theme, the film 
uses the songs, “America The Beautiful,” 
“America,” and “Star Spangled Banner” as the 
central theme of the film. Beautifully illus- 
trated these songs themselves are inspirational 
and worth the price of the film. The lettering 
is superimposed over views of the beauty spots 
of America, by a new process which has not 
before been used in filmslide production. The 
Kodachrome edition is by the Boncolor Process, 
which insures maximum brilliancy and beauty 
of color. Ending with a prayer, and the pledge 
to the Flag, this film will be in great demand 
for all types of community meetings.—Visual 


Aid Reviews. 


Mother’s Day, 
mencement 
Texts and themes for these special days may 

be found in abundance in a new volume com- 

piled by G. B. F. Hallock, and published by 

Harpers, entitled, “The Practical Use Cyclo- 

pedia of Setmon Suggestion.” The volume is 

made up of three sections, 
I. 300 Outline Studies and 
Themes. 
Il. 650 Suggestive Texts and Themes for 
Special Days. 
- III. 2000 Suggestive Texts and Themes for 
General Use. 
The volume has 281 pages, and lists at $2.75. 


Children’s Day, Com- 


of Texts 
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If it is not available at your local book store 

for inspection, it may be ordered through your 

dealer, through your denominational house, or 

through The Expositor. The outlines for 

Mother’s Day and Children’s Day should make 

the volume invaluable, viz—an outline on 

“There is a lad here.” John 6:9, is arranged 

as follows— 

. There is a lad here, in your home. 

. There is a lad here, in your Sunday School. 

. There is a lad here, in your day school. 

. There is a lad here, on the street. 

. There is a lad here, in doubtful company. 
What shall we do with him? 


Mp wYND 


Hymn Dramas 

A series of four books, each containing com- 
plete dramas of Hymns, reprinted from “Dra- 
matized Stories of Hymns and Hymn Writers,” 
has been made available by W. A. Wilde, paper 
binding, 35¢ each. Each books contains two 
complete dramas. ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee” 
volume 4, would be suitable for Flag Day or 
Memorial Day. There is no royalty on the 
plays, but users are expected to buy the books 
for the parts, not copy them. 


Vacation Bible Schools 

Books giving “‘live-wire” suggestions for con- 
ducting a Vacation Bible School are available 
from many reliable sources. A practical hand- 
book, designed by William Verner Nelson, is 
made available to you at 60¢, paper binding, 
by the Standard Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati. This book tells you HOW,—including 
your part as a pastor in relation to the school, 
as well as “Five Important Things to do Early.” 
Early is NOW, if you plan to have a school 


this summer. 


Girls and Their Problems 

Two books have recently come to hand, 
which should prove of immediate help to any 
person dealing with teen-age girls. 1. A Girl’s 
Religion, by Helen Wright Mahon, 40¢ paper, 
The Womans Press. 2. Christian Girls and 
Their Problems, Erma Paul Ferrari, 90¢ paper, 
Standard Publishing Company. In these two 
modest booklets, a leader will find the answers 
to many questions in dealing with young people 
in the formative years. Get them and use them. 


Flannel Pict-o-Graphs and Bible Art Pic- 
tures oe) 

“Bible Stories told in 1942 manner” is a 
descriptive term for Flannel Pict-o-Graphs. 
The set of pictures, outline form ready for 
class or individual use, is accompanied by 
Teacher’s Manual with complete instructions. 
Ask to see these sets at your Sunday School 
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Supply store. Flannel Pict-o-Graphs are issued 
by Standard at $1.50 a set, including the Man- 
ual of instruction. Children using these sets 
will understand Bible Stories. Bible Art Pictures 
are almost a necessity in present-day teaching 
of the Bible. Helps of this nature are used 
constantly in our public or day schools, and 
children are accustomed to this method of 
learning. Here you have a Standard set of 
Bible Art Pictures for supplemental use, beauti- 
fully lithographed, generous in size, pictures 
that any child will prize, price for a set of 24, 
10 x 12 trimmed, $1.50. Examine these at 
your dealers, before you make your plans for 
purchasing Vacation Bible School supplies. 


Wings for the Commonplace 
This cryptic title appears on four booklets, 

art-paper bound, 17 to 45 pages each, The 
Womans Press. The individual titles of the 
booklets are— 

De Profundis 

I Find My Neighbor 

I Find Courage 

I Find the Kingdom 

Examination of the booklets shows them de- 
signed for group discussions, based on questions 
asked by young women in homes, schools, 
Churches, at work, at play, and each booklet 
contains a fully worked out program of medi- 
tation for group use. Each book is 35¢, or 
$1.00 for the set of four. Your dealer can 
secure them for you. 


Building Morale — 

A book for group leaders, entitled, “Building 
Morale,” by Jay B. Nash, Ph. D., is made avail- 
able to you by A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York. $1.00, 154 pages. 

Daily experiences of life and thought must 
be synchronized in the minds of many citizens, 
with world developments as a background, in 
order to stabilize thought and action, namely, 
to make of them useful and active citizens. 
This book will help a group leader in that aim. 
It would be invaluable to Chaplains in the 
armed forces. Why not make a gift of “Build- 
ing Morale” to a person who has that task be- 
fore him? 


Prayers for Victory and the Complete 

Sayings of Jesus 

Are you or members of your Church looking 
for helpful books to give to young men and 
women who are entering the service of their 
country? Books small enough to carry in their 
pockets or duffle, yet crammed with spiritual 
tonic? Here are two, titles given above, that 
will answer that need. Prayers for Victory is 
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a pocket-size booklet, edited by G. A. Cleve- 
land Shrigley, published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, $1.00. There are brief prayers by some 
80 individual contributors. 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus, as recorded 
in the King James Version of the Bible, pro- 
vides a sure foundation for personal strength 
and happiness. William Lyon Phelps says of 
this book, “Here is a tiny book that can be 
carried in the pocket, yet it contains the most 
important truths ever uttered, and in the most 
beautiful prose the world has ever seen.” 

This booklet may be had from Winston in 
durable blue cloth at $1.00, 280 pages, or in 
imitation leather at $1.50, genuine leather, 
stamped in gold with gilt edges, $2.00. No 
better investment can be made for a man in 
the service. 


- 


The Church’s Relation to Other Com- 


munity Agencies 

This outline used recently by a convention 
of New York State Council of Churches is sub- 
mitted by the Rev. G: R. Harland, Pastor of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, Madrid, New 
York. 

The Church 
agencies as: 

1. A Worthy Example in 
Business Efficency, Finances, etc. 
Co-operative Understanding 
Family Harmony and Social Passion 
Christian Ethics 
Constructive Critic having 
Prior Rights and Related Interests 
Shared Leadership Responsibility 
Fostering Influence by 
Training Leaders 
Providing Facilities 
Directing Trends 
4. A Co-ordinating Force by 
Promoting Community Programs 
. Sharing Experiences 
. Interpreting Movements 
. Advancing Kingdom Interests 
Some Agencies: 
The Home 
The School 
The Grange 
The Fraternal & Service Orders 
The Red Cross 
The Extension Bureau & Clubs 
The Dairy Groups & Services 
. The Defense Organizations 

With conferences being planned for spring 
and summer in every community, this outline 
should offer some suggestions for discussion 
topics. 


should relate itself to these 


ho 
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II Peter 1:19. 


WN the first chapter of so-called Second Peter 
an unknown author is writing to men and 
women about their lost reverence for the 

ideal. If you will read the second chapter, you 

will see what a dark place it has made of the 
world. Human life has grown dirty and 
squalid, like some room in the slums, its pov- 
erty hardly more than illumined by the stub- 

s if seemingly fitful glow of the Word of 

od. 


1. Let’s take the “dark place” first, and head 
for the light! I am not one of those who believe 
that everything was brighter a hundred years 
ago than it is now; but there are certain deeply 
disturbing tendencies in our time that we’ve 
got to watch. The ideals and homely virtues 
which were forever being pushed to the front 
during what we have come to call the Victorian 
Era, are being quietly relegated to the back- 
ground of our modern life. It took thousands 
of years of bitter history to build up the moral 
life of mankind, such as it is; but mankind 
was a fool for doing it, and we suddenly are 
wise and free, and unrestrained! Is that it? 
We’re done with “conventions,” and all such 
silly, old-fashioned ideas. You'd be surprised 
at what happens! I have occasion to know. 
And Ill tell you this much about it: it isn’t 
what any one of you would enjoy! 


Some ten years ago a class of girls in one of 
our eastern colleges laughed out loud at Words- 
worth’s Ode to Duty. I find that increasingly 
difficult as my generation goes on splitting wide 
open because it doesn’t want to listen to that 
“stern daughter of the Voice of God.” We got 
to grubbing around among the roots of human 
conduct and found out that conscience was an 
old fogey; a sort of inhibition that was bound 
‘to-get you into trouble. Right and wrong 
were altogether relative. They had no backing 
in Eternity, and no immortal soul or soil in 
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which to grow. The only thing you had to 
worry about was what we called “enlightened 
self-interest.” If it wasn’t ultimately to your 
advantage to do something, you didn’t do it. 
Whole nations could be allowed to starve, if 
that seemed the quickest way to win a war. 
So far have we come. ‘That’s how we've got 
to act, if we want to accomplish God’s will on 
the earth! I say to you in all soberness, if 
that’s God’s will, He’s changed a good deal! If 
He thinks in such terms,—I refuse to! 


What I’m trying to suggest to you, without 
getting the Victorian Era on my fingers like 
wet dough and being unable to put it down,— 
what I’m trying to suggest is that our nineteen 
hundreds have been poking fun at the eighteen 
hundreds, and they have gone to wrack and 
ruin in the process! And I’m wondering if 
there isn’t some connection. I don’t think we 
can turn up our nose so easily at a period in 
human history that turned out a Browning and 
a Wordsworth and a Tennyson and a Thackeray 
and a Dickens and a Charles Darwin and a John 
Stuart Mill and a Matthew Arnold! And I 
don’t believe we can turn up our nose so easily 
at the ideals they insisted on holding up in front 
of human life for it to shoot at! Our grand- 
fathers may not have been altogether success- 
ful; quite some nastiness may have gone on 
under cover; but they held the right things out 
in the open. We have got away too far from 
doing even that! With us are the realists who 
have been trying to glorify the worm’s-eye-view 
of human life! And the pessimists have an idea 
that simple Christian virtue in our world is 
futile, senseless, and confusing. Sometimes I 
think I must have lost my mind! 


It has all come about through disappoint- 
ment and defeat: people who have tried 


“Christ’s way and been hurt, as He was hurt. 


They have been cheated and left high and dry. 
They couldn’t do what others were doing and 
having an awfully good time at it! Christianity 
was a dull affair, and there were no easy and 
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quick returns. So—even their ideals went by 
the board, and we got our world! In a great 
metropolitan journal, a while back, there ap- 
peared an article under the caption, Defense 
Industry Revives a City. It was like this: 
bank clearings were 62 millions and a half, as 
against §6; there were 792 arrests for drunk- 
enness as against 649 for the year before; com- 
mercialized vice had increased, and the diseases 
consequent on it had doubled; but the use of 
electric current was up 17 per cent! Id like 
to think it was facetious. A few more such 
revivals, and our much vaunted way of life 
will be a museum-piece. We are paying for our 
lost ideals, and it isn’t pretty; there isn’t much 
about it that I like! 


2. Let’s turn around now and look at the 
lamp that Jesus lighted, which seems to do no 
more than show up the squalor at first, makes 
the whole place appear more dismal than ever! 
One of our great religious leaders says, for ex- 
ample, that the Sermon on the Mount isn’t 
exactly what you would call realistic; it can be 
held only as a standard for the measure of our 
sin. And I know what he means. So do you. 
Go back and read it again. You'll see. ‘Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit.” Set that up by the 
side of power-politics, and the little gods that 
strut about clanking their swords and expect- 
ing to get things done! “Blessed are the meek 
and the merciful, the pure in heart and the 
peacemakers. And you, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil against you falsely for my name’s sake.” 
It’s ghastly to be shown up as that shows us up. 
We simply don’t turn the other cheek and go 
two miles and love an enemy, in order to be the 


children of this God in heaven! 


If our Christian idealism had grown up out 
of history it might well be necessary to adapt 
it, adjust it to changed conditions, pronounce 
it relative, insist that in our case it won’t work. 
All this current talk about whether Christianity 
is practical or not springs from the assumption 
that it isn’t God Who’s speaking at all; it must 
be somebody else! There’s no absolute will any- 
where above human life or beyond it. If to 
keep ourselves pure is a bit irksome, we'd better 
look it up somewhere in a book on psychology 
and see if it’s necessary. If peace at this par- 
ticular juncture of world affairs doesn’t seem 
quite advisable, we’d better not even pray for 
it! I understand that this was actually the 
advice of a certain highly-placed official in one 
of the warring nations! It wasn’t exactly the 
time to pray at the moment: God might be 
sufficiently ill-informed of the circumstances 
to answer the prayer, and that wouldn’t be 
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convenient, or to the best interests of the people 
engaged! 


What on earth do you suppose it is that gives 
to these ideals of Jesus their permanence? Is it, | 
. . ac : 
as someone said lately in a sermon, that “the — 


heart of humanity is good at the core”? Is 
that why Marcus Aurelius is better remember- 
ed than Nero, Sayonarola than Caesar Borgia, 


Louis Pasteur than Napoleon, Jane Addams : 


4 
7 
i 


: 


than Al Capone, Galileo than the ecclesiastic — 


who made him recant? 
of Brighton was one of the greatest of English 


preachers, but like most of us he had his” 


seasons of doubt. There were days when he 
didn’t believe in God, and could see no reason 
or sense in life itself. 
wrote: “I know of only one way in which a 
man can come forth from such agony scathe- 
less: it’s by holding fast to those things which 
are certain still: that it’s better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, 
better to be true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward.” But why? That’s what 
I’m asking! Because the beautiful and the 
good are so deeply implanted in the human 


heart? Or because they are so deeply implanted — 
I’m willing to leave that 


in the heart of God? 


And this is what he | 


Frederick Robertson — 


ee, 


o> 


question with you, and let you answer it from | 


what you know! 


The fact is that here in Christianity we've 


got something considerably deeper than any 
self-conscious moralism which has come down 


to us unexamined from the past, and which any — 
intelligent person is competent to appraise and — 


reject: 
that’s wrought into the very fabric of life; and 
when it’s critically appraised and contemptu- 
ously rejected, it’s still there! 
thing men have said; it’s something God has 
said: and all the passionate solemnity of the 
ages never quite dead, and of the ages still to 
be, is in the pleading of this unknown who 
already eighteen centuries ago, seemed to be 
carrying the weight of all the centuries on his 


in Christianity we’ve got something 
y § § 


It isn’t some- 


—_—— 


shoulders: “Whereunto ye do well that ye take — 


heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place.” You may be bewildered. God knows 
we all are. But there’s one thing you don’t 
need to be concerned about: you don’t need 
to be concerned about the road itself! Some- 
body recently called Columbus the first demo- 
crat: because when he set sail he didn’t know 
where he was going; when he got there he 
didn’t know where he was; when he got back 
he didn’t know where he’d been; and he did it 


all on borrowed capital! There is more wisdom _ 
there than appears on the surface. That’s how _ 


a Christian has to go, without a great deal of 
knowledge, either fore or aft; and he has to do 
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t on borrowed capital: the strength he has for 
he journey is not his own! But whole con- 
inents of new life wait for his coming! 


It sums up to this, I think: We have to ' 


ceep reminding ourselves constantly nowadays 
hat there is something in history that’s beyond 
is. Men have had a share in the process: but 
. power and a knowledge not their own have 
lirected it, and without their conscious plan- 
uing. It’s on that higher responsibility than 
iny we have that you and I must come to rely, 
ind rely on it utterly; taking Christ’s unsup- 
yorted word for the way through, and not 
worrying too much meanwhile about what will 
lappen to us or to the world: that’s God’s 


I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord.” Psalm 122:1. 


HE persistency of the religious instinct is 
By ene of the most striking things I know 

of anywhere. Some one has said that the 
Hebrew soul in its deep longings and insights, 
is the human soul whenever and wherever it 
comes within sight of God, meaning, that we 
are made and meant for and must have God, 
who alone can satisfy the deep-rooted hunger 
and thirst of the immortal in man. If we can 
find out what the Church was to the devout 
Hebrew, we shall know what the Church of 
God has been to earnest souls in every age. 


The Church brought satisfaction to the He- 
brew because he there met with a vision of God. 
A Basuto Chief in answer to the question as to 
whether his people knew of God before the 
missionaries came, said, ““We did not know of 
Him but we dreamed of Him,” and as they 
dreamed they had some form of worship. On 
the human side, worship is the central and su- 
preme act of God’s house. The term worship 
is a shortened form of “worship” meaning 
worthy. Christian worship is the exercise of 
paying divine honors to one who is worthy, be- 
cause as the Father of all men, God is the per- 
fect embodiment of truth, love, goodness, wis- 
dom, purity and power. 


London, Ontario, Canada. 
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look-out! I believe profoundly that the one 
thing we need in these times of perplexity 
which seem to be our fate is a fresh confidence 
in the Christian religion as the only answer 
there is to the complicated problems of living; 
that, and some kind of gallant, abandoned de- 
votion to Him Who still holds it all out there 
before you: a lamp to your feet, for every step 
you’ve got to take in this fog; and a light to 
your path, shining away yonder down the dis- 
tant future to mark your goal! God pity that 
future if we of the Christian Church join the 
world now, and our light turn darkness! 


—Courtesy of The Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee. 


PERMANENT VALUES 


in the 
Church 


D. E. MARTIN, PH.D. 


Emerson, that imperial thinker, once said, 
“What greater calamity can fall upon a nation 
than the loss of worship.” Men go out day by 
day into the busy world and unless they watch 
and pray, the vision of material things looms 
up so large there is little room left for unseen 
realities. What a gracious provision of divine 
wisdom and love, that when the Sabbath dawns, 
the Church stands ready to lead, that strug- 
gling, eternity bound souls may find their way 
from material things to the spiritual where they 
may see God. That vision tends to put all other 
interests in their right perspective, giving to 
men that awareness of God which is so much 
needed today. When, for us, does the Church 
function toward such a desirable result? When 
we recognize its importance by regular church 
attendance, as circumstances permit, so that as 
from Sabbath to Sabbath we come to His house, 
up through the hymns, up through the prayers, 
up through the reading of the Scriptures, up 
through the music, up through the offering, up 
through the sermon, devout souls find their 
way into a spiritual fellowship where they come 
into vital contact with God. That is worship. 
The Church helps us to find God at work in 
the world of nature, in His Holy Word, in the 
drama of world history, and in religious ex- 
perience. Where the Church brings to the peo- 
ple a vision of God, it prevails. 

The Hebrew was attracted to the Church be- 
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cause in it he found enshrined the moral law. 
The moral law was first of all an expression of 
the divine will and love which involves a per- 
sonal relationship between God and man. It 
recognized the antagonistic power of evil and 
was a check to transgression. It helped to form 
habits of obedience and kept before men the 
unseen world. The Apostle says, “The law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.” The 
law also carried with it a demand for righteous- 
ness. It required obedience to the whole law, 
by the whole man at all times. There is in us 
a bias toward the wrong use of what we have 
and are. Sin is the transgression of the moral 
law. Something has gone wrong in a world 
where we find discord instead of harmony, war 
instead of peace, hate instead of love and sin in- 
stead of holiness. 


The pious Hebrew recognized that righteous- 
ness alone exalteth a nation, an institution or 
an individual, and the prophets made a clarion 
call for rectitude. Christ, Himself, in cleansing 
the temple expressed this demand for right liv- 
ing. If the Church of God will have spiritual 
authority and fulfil her high function among 
men she must, without compromise, ever stand 
as an insistent challenge for moral integrity in 
every walk of life. 


The Church has also stood as God’s great 
agency for leading men from darkness to light. 
The Roman Empire was the field of operations 
for the first generation of Christian workers. It 
extended a distance of 3,000 miles from east 
to west and had a population of about one hun- 
dred million people. The moral and religious 
condition of this vast host was most distressing. 
Half the population were slaves, society was de- 
moralized, and the worst forms of vice and pol- 
lution went to proclaim the Gospel. The first 
three centuries of the Christian Church repre- 
sent a drama of commanding interest. Roman 
emperors, with all their power, had resolved to 
exterminate this new religion, root and branch. 
They tore down their places of worship, burned 
their Bibles, and put the Christians to death 
with unspeakable cruelties. The Christians were 
driven to the catacombs where they worshipped 
God, partook of the Holy Sacrament and bur- 
ied their dead. But this bitter persecution only 
scattered the forces of Christianity and multi- 
plied their centres of influence, till by the close 
of the third century the Christians had practi- 
cally conquered for Christ, the whole civilized 
world of that day. There was surely some 
driving power beyond the human to achieve 
such marvellous results, That power was the 
living Christ to whom they bore enthusiastic 
and unfaltering witness. They did more to ac- 
complish the evangelization of the accessible 
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world than has any suceeding generation. 

Modern missions are able to record many 
wonderful triumphs. The Rev. Dr. Geddie, _ 
referring to his missionary work on the island 
of Aneityum, records that when he came to that — 
land where there was no man of light in it,” 
but when he’ left that land there was no man 
of darkness in it. This moral transformation 
had been accomplished in twenty-five years. 
The Church is still the outstanding instrument 
for guiding men from darkness to light. : 
* It was likewise evident to the intelligent Jew 
that the Church was the nation’s greatest asset. 
Ian MacLaren, in an introduction to a volume © 
of sermons by Frederick W. Robertson, says, 
“Among the good gifts which the Eternal be- 
stows upon a nation, none is compared with the 
prophet.” His statement was no doubt based 
upon the fact that the true prophet represents 
moral values. The maintenance of the Church — 
in any community means the expenditure of © 
time, money and energy. The question is some- — 
times asked, “‘is it a paying investment?” It is 
by all means. A town without a Church would © 
be one that would be generally shunned. 

Property would have little value there. People ; 
would not want to invest where there was no 
moral protection. Business would fail for lack | 
of customers. Banks would close for lack ef 
depositors. The Church is the best endorsement 
any community can have on its commercial 
paper. A district in any city where no churches 
can be found is a poor place to start any bus- 
iness, as there would be no security for debts, 
for bills of sale, or any financial obligations. 
The Church pays something far more real to 
the city than taxes. It pays moral stability for 
all business; it turns over to the city its good-_ 
will, which business men know is generally 
more valuable than the stock, fixtures, and 
buildings; it is fire protection, burglar protec- 
tion and police power far stronger and surer 
than that for which the city pays hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The fact is the Church 
does pay something real to every city and com- 
munity in which it is established. It is one of 
the best paying investments we know. 

The Church may not accomplish all that we 
could wish, but imagine the result if all church- 
es were wiped out in a single night. During the 
last war a fine tribute was paid to the value of 
the Church and the Gospel ministry when the 
late Dr. J. H. Jowett, was urged by high au- 
thority in England to return to his native land 
that he might help steady the nation in its 
crucial war-period. The world never needed 
the Church more than now. We are short on 
moral energy and real comradeship. Our re- 
ligious life has not kept pace with the gigantic 
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strides of material progress. ‘The Church con- 
tinues to be the nation’s greatest asset because 
it places moral values first and aims to put God 
in all of human life. 


The Hebrew found in the Church, a place of 
hallowed associations. There was a fine psy- 
chology in the annual get together of the Jews 
for the Passover. One function of the Church 
should be to provide a home for lonely souls, to 
insure friendliness and opportunities for social 
intercourse, under its auspices and sheltering 
care. A prominent journalist mentions the fact 
that our miodern life seems to be producing a 
new form of individual loneliness, the loneliness 
of the great city, the loneliness of the crowd, 
the eclipse of the individual by the hurrying 
multitude. To meet this sense of isolation and 
assuage it, the Church helps to bring God and 
others into our solitude. 


I came upon a church building once throng- 
ed with worshippers, but now by reason of 
changed conditions, unused. A host of mem- 
ories crowded in and filled the inmost chambers 
of my being. I thought of the Sunday-School 
teachers and scholars who had met there Sab- 
bath after Sabbath. I thought of the long suc- 
cession of faithful ministers who had preached 
from its pulpit many of them gone on to their 
reward. The people who once occupied the 
pews! Where were they? I thought of those 


WHEN DEATH 
CROSSES OUR 
THRESHOLD 


II Cor. 7:5. “For we walk by faith, not by 
sight.” 


death holds no terror for the Christian. 

Death is not an enemy but a friend. It is 
‘a servant which helps to fulfill the promise that 
God shall make all things work together for 
good to them that love Him. But as death ap- 
pears to end all, Paul fears his optimistic view 
of death may be questioned, and therefore as an 
after-thought includes the words of our text in 
parenthesis, as explanatory. Why should I, al- 
though a believer, not fear death? The answer 
—for we walk by faith, not by sight. 


Dict writing to the Corinthians claims 


“We are often misled, and deceived, when 
‘we walk by sight. The stars were shining 
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who had found Christ within those walls and 
now were scattered over the earth or translat- 
ed to the Church triumphant. I thought of the 
children baptized at its altars and of the young 
people who had felt the mystic touch of special 
interest in one another as they had joined in the 
services of the sanctuary and who afterwards 
ae before its altar and were made one for 
ife. 

I thought of those who had entered the cloud 
of sorrow and through the church had found 
comfort in the day of their bereavement and 
loss. I thought of the friendships formed as 
noble souls had planned and labored together 
for carrying on the work of God. Friendships 
that remained to the end of the journey and 
will be renewed forever in Heaven above. 

The Church has gathered about her these 
happy and inspiring memories because she has 
done so much to meet the deepest needs of life. 
The Church of our democracy, as a whole, is 
deeply interested in the material, the intellect- 
ual, the moral and spiritual welfare of the peo- 
ple and has supported the most helpful move- 
ments of our civilization. Ours to love her, to 
be jealous of her place in the world, to have un- 
shaken faith in her future and gladly to give to 
her our best, for the sake of Him who hath 
loved us from the beginning. These priceless 
values in the Church, based upon the Cross of 
Calvary, remain from age to age. 


HOWARD M. BRUCE 


brightly in the heavens last night but cannot 
be seen this afternoon. Sight tells us they 
have disappeared, and gone out of existence, 
—but faith knows better. Faith assures they 
are still in the heavens but only concealed by 
a greater light. A. person walks into the dis- 
tance. When a mile away he appears to di- 
minish in physical stature. Again sight is 
mistaken in its conclusion while faith knows 
better, and claims the eye is to blame for the 
deceptive appearance. Sight would make us 
believe the sun has gone out of existence as it 
sets in the west. It can no longer be seen, nor 
detected. But authoritative faith promises that 
the sun has set to rise upon another land— 
and that is death. Faith clears the atmosphere 
made cloudy by the doubts arising from the 
appearances of life, and leaves a crystal-clear 
atmosphere of confidence. 
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But what is faith that it may drive away the 
midnight darkness from the grave, and leave in 
its place the bright Easter light of hope? What 


is faith? The writer of Hebrews defines it as 
the evidence of things not seen. Faith does 
not rest in mid air, but on evidence. It is such 


evidence which decides a case in the court 
room. Lack of evidence may mean death, 
while abundant evidence may mean life, and 
freedom, and peace, and joy. As we stand by 
the grave, evidence is the sure foundation upon 
which faith rests, and in a world where death 
is generally feared we have abundant evidence 
to prove that the Christian need not fear 
death. Granting this to be true what evidence 
have we? Christ is our evidence. In Him we 
have sufficient, authoritative evidence to solve 
any problem arising concerning death; to calm 
the troubled, sorrowing spirit; and to cause the 
believer to cease fearing, and hating death as an 
enemy, but to honor it as our good friend in 
the providence of God. Three sources of evi- 
dence arise from what Christ has said, what He 
has done, and what He is by nature. 


I. What Christ has said. 


The words of our Lord give abundant, and 
abiding, evidence in regard to death and the 
unseen things of the world to come. He quali- 
fies as the leading witness in that to date He 
has never broken a promise, nor falsified in a 
statement. He has not promised to keep us 
from death, but He has promised to give us 
victory over death when we submit to His 
leadership. He promises that there are many 
mansions in the Father’s house. This universe 
is the first mansion. How glorious it is with 
certain, and permanent laws. ‘This mansion is 
the first fruits of other mansions according to 
His Word. We do not know what these 
spiritual mansions may be like, but we know 
that as they are made by the hand of God, who 
is the Master Architect, they will bo so well 
adapted to our use that no one will ever offer 
a suggestion as to how they may be improved. 
We are not asked to prove this, but to believe 
it; for we walk by faith, not by sight. The 
witnesss of Jesus is the proof of your faith. 
We have another promise that all things work 
together for good to them that love Him. This 
promise is reserved for the Christian. All things 
work together for good: sorrows as well as 
joys, sufferings as well as pleasures, death as 
well as life. The sufferings of this life may 
enrich us now, and in the ages when death shall 
be no more. Joseph remembering the wrong 
he had suffered at the hands of his brothers said, 
“You meant it unto me for evil, but God meant 
it unto good.” No one but self can mar God’s 
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plan. God never asks anyone to do more than 
trust in Him. I know there are times when we 
cannot possibly understand how suffering, and 
death, can be woven into a fabric of life which 
is labeled “‘good.” Our part is not to prove, 
but only believe. 
stand. Again He makes a promise, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” His pres- 
ence shall never leave us, nor His help forsake. 
The doctor attending a patient may say, “I am 
sorry, but there is nothing more I can do.” But 
Jesus never leaves us in life, or death. His 
grace is plenteous according to the need. 


Il. What Christ has done. 


A reliable source of evidence, which proves 


that the soul of the believer at death immediate- 
ly passes into glory, is found in what He has 
done for us. He preceded us in the grave and 
fought against our chief enemy—death. This 
was the battle of all ages. The duration was 
three days. 
come. But Christ, our representative, won 
such a decisive battle, that death will never 
again challenge Him, nor wish to do so. Death 


recognized her own power but acknowledged a 


greater. On that Easter morning death was 
fatally wounded. That day marked the begin- 
ning of the death of death, and the rebirth of a 
new life to those who love Him. The day is 
coming when death shall be no more, and re- 
membered no more. His work on our behalf is 
the evidence of our faith, which evidence of 


assurance comes not by sight, but faith. Bless- 


ed are they which have not seen, and yet have 
believed. Blessed are they whose faith rests not 
upon their senses but upon God. 


Ill. What He is by nature. 


We, lovingly and confidently, commit our 
loved ones to God in death because He is by 


nature, love. His name is love. I do not hesi- 


Tomorrow we shall under- — 


Our lives depended on the out- — 


tate to trust my son in the care of a person who ~ 


loves him as his own life. If necessary that 
friend would lay down his life for my boy. 
This is just what Jesus has done for the one we 
loved, and lost for a while. How much more 
should we trust them to the love, and care of 
Jesus, who is too great to make a mistake, and 


too good to be unkind. My faith constructed 


on the irrefragable evidence of His word, work, 
and nature bequeaths to me a death which is 


not a curse but a blessing; not an enemy but a — 


friend; not an end of existence but the be- 
ginning of his fullness of life. Paul was right 
—death holds no terror, or fear, for the servant 
of the Conqueror of life and death. ‘Because 
I live ye shall live also.” ; 
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THE EVERLASTING 
ARMS 


FRANK L. COX 


“The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
—Deut. 33:27. 


(Mother’s Day) 


HESE words come to us out of remote an- 
| tiquity breathing the spirit of simple trust 

in the love and power of the Almighty. 
They constitute a portion of Moses’ farewell ad- 
dress to the children of Israel whom he had led 
and with whom he had suffered for forty long 
years in the Arabian desert. During these years 
they had been a nomadic, a homeless people. The 
hardships along the way had sorely tried them. 
Many had fallen by the wayside to perish—to 
perish on a dreary desert waste. It must have 
been a sad day for Israel when Moses, their 
leader, announced that the time of his depart- 
ure had come. For their comfort and consola- 
tion, he pointed them to the “eternal God,” 
who was their “dwelling place’ and upon 
whose arms they should rely. More precious 
words could not have been spoken to a discon- 
solate people. 


I 


Somehow these words — “the everlasting 
arms’—carry us back to the days of childhood 
—to those days when the arms of father or 
mother meant so much to the sick or sorrow- 
ful child. Some childhood memories we can 
never erase—some memories we do not care to 
erase. No matter how happy or unhappy our 
experiences have been during the intervening 
ears, we never forget mother’s arms—mother’s 
gentle, tender arms. When the heart was broken 
and troubles seemed unbearable, the child 
turned to mother and found comfort in her 
arms. When we were learning to walk, when 
little feet stumbled over rough places, when the 
brow was burning with fever, we found relief 
from those trying experiences in mother’s arms. 
Many were the evenings when you leaned your 
weary head on her arms and fell asleep. Even 
today, after the passing of the years, you in- 
stinctively turn to mother—or crave to do so— 
when troubles arise. You desire to bury your 
face in her arms and sob your troubles away. 
No matter how big and strong a man may be, 
he never forgets his mother—he never feels 
that he can get along in life without her. 
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II 


“The everlasting arms,” concerning which 
Moses spoke, are the arms of God. They meant 
something very definite in the life of that great 
man. He must have been speaking right out of 
a heart of experience when he said, “underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” Moses’ mother had 
nourished him—held him in her arms and 
fondled him during his infant days. When he 
gtew older and came to an understanding of 
things, he learned to associate love, tenderness 
and other beautiful traits with mother’s arms. 
She taught him of God—the love, the tender- 
ness, and the power of God. It was but natur- 
al that he should come to think of the arms of 
God—arms like those of his mother, only 
stronger, more tender, more loving. Mother’s 
arms, then the arms of God. I can hear her 
relate to him again and again the story of the 
floating cradle—a story which he could not re- 
call—and the Egyptian princess on the River 
Nile, when kind Providence had rescued: him 
from the wrath of the wicked ruler. The arms 
of God had saved him, had supported him. 
Doubtless, he recalled the forty years of wilder- 
ness—wandering during which time he had re- 
peatedly turned to God for guidance and 
strength to do his duty as the leader of the 
chosen race. Moses was a lonely man in those 
days—all great leaders are lonely men—but God 
never deserted him, never left him alone. He 
had found the arms of God to be “everlasting,” 
never failing. In all of his trials and hardships 
he looked to the Lord for support and was not 
let down. So, in his parting days, he could 
speak right out of a heart of experience and 


‘tell his people of ‘the everlasting arms.” After 


bidding them farewell, he took a lonesome trail 
that led him to the summit of Nebo’s heights. 
There, after viewing the landscape, like a tired 
child at the end of a day he went to sleep on 
the arms of God. 


Ill 


Think of the “everlasting arms” in the ex- 
perience of every child of God. All who have 
turned to the Lord by faith and obedience to 
His word have a happy experience to relate. 

1. The arms of God are strong—able to sup- 
ply strength to our souls when we are overcome 
with weakness. In the book of Hebrews we 
read: ‘For we have not a high priest that can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities; but one that hath been in all points tempt- 
ed like as we are, yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore draw near with boldness unto the throne 
of grace, that we may receive mercy, and find 
grace to help us in the time of need.” 


2. The arms of God are tender, giving com- 
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fort to those who lean upon them. Strength 
and tenderness combine in our heavenly Father. 
Those same arms uphold and lend encourage- 
ment to the newborn babe in Christ’s kingdom, 
teaching him to walk in the holy way. In the 
book of Hosea we read: 


“When Israel was a-chil 

Then I loved him, and 
my son out of Egypt... 

I taught Ephraim to walk; 

I took them on my arms.” 

3. The arms of God are faithful—“everlast- 
ing.” Through all of the varied experiences that 
befall creatures of our kind, those arms never 
fail. No matter how often we lean upon them, 
they never grow weary—they are never with- 
drawn. Man may refuse to lean upon the arms 
of God and, therefore, be denied the blessings 
of them, but the arms are faithful and true. 
God never fails His people. 


4, The arms of God are “underneath.” They 
are ready to catch us when we stumble, to lift 


Whats RIGHT 


d, 
called 


to our feet and establish our going. When life’s 
load of things becomes heavy, the Lord stands 
by as a friendly porter to share our burden. The 
apostle Peter said: “Casting all your anxiety 
upon him, because he careth for you.” In the 
book of Psalms we read: 


“Cast thy burden upon Jehovah, and 
he will sustain thee: 

He will never suffer the righteous to 
be moved.” 


When the bodies are worn out and we are 


tired of the world, when the evening shadows 


gather and our souls cry out for rest, it is sweet 
to know that those “everlasting arms” are “un- 
derneath.” Upon those arms we may find rest 
at the close of life’s day. “Blessed are the dead 


who die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, — 


saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors.” And so we sing, 


“What a fellowship, what a joy divine, 

Leaning on the everlasting arms; 

What a blessedness, what a peace is 
mine, 

Leaning on the everlasting arms.” 


with the Church? 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY, D.D. 


“Christ Loved The Church.” Eph. 5:25. 
T chi Church is blamed for nearly every- 


thing that is wrong on earth, from the 
breakdown and unworthy conduct of 
young people to social injustice and industrial 
strife, and now for World War II itself. 
There must be some things that are right 
with the Church, for it has lasted so long, out- 
fought so many enemies, and there are so many 
who are still faithful to it and still invest time 
and strength and prayer and money and hope 
and affection in the Church. Let us think, for 
a change, of some of the things that are right 


with the Church. 
ile 
Christ Loved the Church 


There is the first thing that is right with the 
Church. 


Christ loved the Church! He founded the 
Church. He taught it. He inspired it. He 
gave it its sacraments and died for it. Fre- 
quently you hear people say how they are in- 
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terested in religion but are not at all interested 
in the Church. Those who say they are inter- 
ested in Christianity, in religion, in Christ, but 
not in the Church, must part company with 


Christ, for Christ loved the Church. 


Christ loved the Church. And the noblest 
of the past and of the present have loved the 
Church: the prophets of old who foretold her 
splendor, the apostles through whom Christ 
founded the Church, and all the martyrs who 
died for the Church; the whole sainted com- 
pany of those who have loved the Church from 
Christ Himself, its Divine Founder, down to 
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the humblest member of the Church today who _ 


is striving to walk in His Master’s steps and to 
advance His Kingdom. When I look over the 
list of those who have loved the Church, I find 
myself in good company. 
The Enemies of the Church 

When Grover Cleveland was nominated for 
the third time for the presidency, Senator Vilas 
of Wisconsin brought the delegates cheering to 
their feet with his historic sentence “We love 
him for the enemies he has made!” 
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That is one of the things that are right with 
the Church. We love it for the enemies it has 
made. Call the roll of those who have hated 
the Church, and you will see why good people 
have loved the Church. What a list it is, from 
the cruel and hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees 
who delivered Him up to be crucified, down to 
the latest cheap atheist and unbeliever. Every 
evil business, like the liquor business, hates the 
Church. Every corrupt politician in league with 
the underworld hates the Church. Every dic- 
tator, robbing the people of their rights and 
liberties, hates the Church. Every unbelieving 
professor in college or university hates the 
Church. These are the people you see on one 
side. On the other side are Christ and the 
apostles and the martyrs, all those who have 
served their day and generation and have given 
their lives for the glory of God and the wel- 
fare and salvation of mankind. 
10K, 

Because of What it has Done for the World 

There is another thing that is right with the 
Church—what it has done for the world. 
Wherever it has gone it has helped the world 
and blessed the world. 

- When Christ began to preach, that was the 
first thing He said. “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me because He hath anointed Me to preach 
the Gospel of the poor; He hath sent Me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives and recovering of sight to the 
blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” That 
‘is exactly what the Church has done through 
the ages. 

But, I hear someone say, ““You appeal to the 
state of the world as an evidence of what is 
right with the Church, you have lost your case 
before you begin to plead it. Look at your 
world! You can hardly see it for the smoke 
of battle which enfolds it! Cruel, devastating, 
war—war in the heavens, war on the earth, war 
on the sea, war in the waters under the earth.” 
' Yes. But let us look a little more closely. 
What is the explanation of that world peace 
that reigned when Christ came? It was the 
peace which the Roman sword had imposed 
on the world. It was the peace which resulted 
from the crushing of the liberties of the nations 
all over the world. It was a peace imposed by 
brute force. And why is there war today? Be- 
cause through the inspiration of Christianity 
and its great doctrines of the sacredness of 
man’s nature and the rights of men, there are 
men and nations who are still unwilling to bow 
_down to and to submit to brute force. 

Let us go a little further. Men speak of the 
strife between labor and capital today, and 
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blame the Church for not solving that. But 
how did they solve it when the Church was 
founded, and Christ first came into the world? 
They solved it by making every other man the 
slave of another man. There was no industrial 
strife then. The slaves did the work. But with- 
out preaching revolution, without inciting slav- 
es against their masters, but by preaching the 
doctrine of man’s sacred nature and the broth- 
ethood of men in Christ, Christianity doomed 
slavery and finally banished it from the world. 
Yonder, walks a young man of attractive ap- 
pearance with a light in his face. It is the fug- 
itive slave, Onesimus, who robbed his master at 
Colossae and fled to Rome; and there had met 
Paul and found Christ. In his bosom he car- 
ries a letter, the letter of Paul to the slave’s 
master, Pilemon, telling him that he is sending 
his slave back to him, not now as a slave only, 
“but more than a slave, as a brother beloved.” 
Slavery was doomed because ‘of the principles 
enunciated by Paul in that letter. 

What has given woman her rights and her 
place in human society? The Church of Christ. 

They had beautiful temples of worship in 
these days, in certain respects, more ‘glorious 
than the world has ever seen since. You get 
some hint of what that grandeur was in a few 
surviving columns of incomparable grace and 
beauty. But those beautiful structures were 
centers of human iniquity. There human lust 
was enshrined, baptized, consecrated. What 
emptied those temples? What put their lights 
out on the altars? What dispersed their swarms 
of prostitutes? The Church of Christ. 

So I might continue. I pass by the great hos- 
pitals, the universities, the schools, the homes 
where the arm of mercy is thrown about help- 
less children, the homes where old age is cher- 
ished, the asylums for the insane, the home for 
the incurables, the hospitals for the leper, the 
refuges for women, the schools for the blind 
and the deaf and the dumb, and the homes for 
the crippled children, and I inquire as to their 
origin. Whence came they? What started 
their beneficent work in the world? And in 
every case I discover that the Church of Christ 
gave them to the world. 

P. T. Barnum, the great circus man, was also 
a keen observer and something of a philosopher. 
This is what he said on the subject of the 
Church: ‘Show me a place where there are not 
any churches, and where preachers are never 
seen, and I will show you a place where old 
hats are stuffed into windows, where the gates 
have no hinges, where the women are slipshod, 
and where maps of the devil’s wild land are 
printed on men’s shirt bosoms with tobacco 
juice—that’s what I will show you. Let us con- 
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sider what these things have done for us before 
we lightly esteem them.” 

The same thing is put in more classic terms 
by James Russell Lowell: “When the micro- 
scopic search of skepticism, which has hunted 
the heavens and sounded the seas to disprove 
the existence of a Creator, has turned its atten- 
tion to human society, and has found a place 
on this planet ten miles square where a decent 
man can live in decency, unspoiled and unpol- 
luted; a place where age is reverenced, infancy 
respected, manhood respected, womanhood hon- 
oured, and human life held in due regard— 
when skeptics can find such a place ten miles 
square on this globe where the Gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way and laid the 
foundation and made decency and security pos- 
sible, it will then be in order for the skeptic 
and literatti to move thither and there ventilate 
their views.” 

Il. 
The Endurance of the Church 

There is another thing that must be right 
with the Church. It has stood so long. It has 
stood that hardest of all tests, that test that 
searches out weakness and unworthiness and cor- 
ruption, the test of time. The kings and em- 
pires that were in the world before Christ came, 
most of them had disappeared long before, leav- 
ing behind them as the only tokens of their 
glory and power huge heaps of rubbish. The 
great empire that ruled the world when Christ 
came has disappeared, leaving only some of its 
stone roads and broken aqueducts and arches 
and silent colosseums as a token of its forever 
vanished glory. And many a kingdom since 
has passed, and some, no doubt, are passing to- 
day: “But Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
a thousand years the same.” ‘The old Church 
is still here, still rolls its songs to wintry skies, 
still sounds its praises on summer winds, still 
proclaims the unsearchable riches of Christ, and 
still calls men to the Tree of Life whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations. 

IV. 

The Church has Healed and Helped and Inspired 
and Comforted and Saved so Many Souls 

There is another thing that is right with the 
Church, and another reason why God loves the 
gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
| Jacob. ‘The Church has taught men the Way 
of Life. It has proclaimed to the world the 
standards of Christian purity, and honor, and 
peace, and compassion. It has guarded the steps 
of childhood, inspired youth, warned against sin, 
given the balm of Gilead to hurt souls, com- 
panioned the lonely, healed the broken-hearted, 
and put a star of hope in the black sky of death, 
and helped men to heaven through the knowl- 
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edge of a Saviour Who shed His precious Blood 
on the Cross for the redemption of our sins. 
No other institution on earth has done that; 
no other institution on earth is even interested 
in doing that, the great work of saving men’s 
souls, of bringing them into the Kingdom of © 
God through repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ said to His 
Church in the beginning, “Behold, I give you 
the keys of Heaven and Hell.” The Church 
still has those keys. It alone can show the way 
of life and salvation. 

These, then, are some of the things that are 
right with the Church. These are some of the 
reasons why Christ loved the Church and gave 
Himself for it. Why, if you could even con- 
ceive of such a thing, He would again die for 
the Church on the Cross. 

What about you? Are you right with the 
Church? First, you who are a member of the 
Church. To what degree can it be said of you 
that you “belong” to the Church? How much 
do you love the Church? How often do you 
pray for it? How much of your time and 
strength and money do you give it? Then to 
those who are out of the Church, who have 
never claimed their Christian heritage, who are 
not members of the Church which is Christ’s 
mystical Body, and through which He does His 
work in the world—What about you? Can 
you say sincerely that you are right with the 
Church, the Church that is so right with God, 
so right with the Saviour Who loved it and died 
for it? In His Name, and for His sake, I in- 
vite you, and urge you in Christ’s stead, to 
come into the Church. 


JUNIOR PULPIT| 


. J. SESSLER, PhD. 
Hitting The Target 
(Reaching Your Goal) 
ICHARD lived in the mountains of Ken- 
LQ eocks. One day as Richard was riding, — 
his horse stumbled, threw him and broke 
his arm. An old doctor who had been helping 
those mountain people for many years was call- 
ed to set the broken arm. He called every 
few days to see that everything went well with’ 
the broken bone. After a short time the arm 
was as good as ever. 

But Richard’s parents were very poor and — 
would find it difficult to pay the bill. The 
doctor knew this all the time, and therefore 
refused to take pay for his services. There 
were many poor people in those Kentucky 
mountains, but the good doctor never refused to 
give help even if they were unable to pay him. — 
Richard, however, felt indebted to the doctor 
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and promised to mow his lawn that summer. 
This pleased the old doctor very much. 

But that summer the old doctor died and 
many people came to the funeral service for 
they all loved him. It was then that Richard 
began to feel perhaps he would like to become 
a doctor. Now there was no doctor in that 
entire region in the mountains. ‘That winter 
when many people were sick, Richard definitely 
decided some day to take the old doctor’s place. 
To become a doctor was Richard’s target. That 
was something at which to shoot. Would he 
miss the target? Let us see. 

He went to High School which was seven 
miles away. There was no bus to take him 
there; and even if there had been, he would 
not have had money to pay the fare. He walk- 
ed the seven miles winter and summer. In the 
warmer months he walked the distance in his 
bare feet and carried his shoes in order to save 
the leather. When he came near his school he 
would put on his shoes. He finished his High 
School course. He still wanted to be a doctor. 

Then Richard had to go to college to study 
medicine. But this would cost more money than 
he had. In fact he had no money at all. His 
parents could not help him for they were too 
poor. So for two years he had a job as a fire- 
‘man on a big steam engine. He was now earn- 
ing his own money, and it certainly would have 
been easier for him to stay on this job and for- 

get all about college. But indeed not! He had 
made up his mind to be a doctor. This target 
he did not want to miss. 
- Richard worked his way through medical 
college in this hard way. Several times he had 
to stop his college education to earn more money 
to go on. Therefore, it would be a long time 
before he could become a doctor. He was not 
a student who got his lessons easily. He had 
to work hard to keep up with the rest of the 
class. Some of the students who had plenty of 
of money, and still others who found studying 
yery easy, and who had decided to become doc- 
tors, dropped out of college and went into some- 
thing else. They were like the boy who aimed 
his rifle at the target, closed his eyes, and then 
pulled the trigger. The boy missed. Some of 
these students missed. They did not keep their 
eyes on the target. 

But Richard plodded on and on. He often 
thought of the old doctor who had set his brok- 
en arm. The thought of the poor people in 
those mountains who needed a doctor spurred 
him on. Finally the day came when Richard 
was a real doctor. He took the old doctor’s 
place to work among the people whom he loved. 
Tt had been a long hard struggle. But he kept 
his eyes on the target and did not miss. 
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The House In Which We Live 
(“Your Bodies are the Temple of 
the Holy Spirit’’) 

O you know that each one of us is build- 
BES a house? Where do you live? You say, 

“T live on such and such a street, and the 
number of the house is so and so.” Yes, I know, 
that is the house where you sleep, eat, read, 
work, play, live with your family and meet your 
friends. But where do you live all the time, 
tweny-four hours of the day, seven days a week 
and three hundred and sixty-five days a year? 
There is one place where ou live all the time 
and you never get out of it as long as you are 
upon this earth. That place is your body. 

Once there was a rich man who had many 
servants. One of them was a carpenter who 
did all the building on the large place. The 
rich man gave him the plans to build a new 
house telling him how much it was to cost. 
While the house was being built the rich man 
was to be away on a long journey. Of this the 
carpenter was glad, because he did not want 
anyone to watch his work. 

He began to build but he did not put in the 
materials for which the plan called. He did not 
put enough cement into the foundation. The 
beams on which the house rested were not heavy 
enough. He put in cheap pipes wherever they 
could not be seen under the floors and between 
the walls. The boards did not have enough nails 
to hold them down properly. The windows 
were not properly fitted, and the doors hung 
on cheap hinges. The roof had the poorest 
grade of shingles. ‘Then he covered up all the 
poor materials with paint to give it a good 
appearance. 

Shortly after the house was finished, the rich 
man returned. He was surprised that it was 
finished. The carpenter told of how hard he had 
worked during his absence. He showed him 
through the house from cellar to attic, boasted 
about the good workmanship in it and declared 
that a better house had never been built. 

“You built this house with your own hands,” 
said the rich man. “You ought to know what 
kind of materials you put into it. I am very © 
happy that the house pleases you. This house is 
my gift to you; I want you and your family to 
live in it.” 

The carpenter was so surprised that he did 
not know what to say. But he was even more 
disappointed than he was surprised. He thought 
of the poor foundation that after a short time 
would begin to crumble, of the walls that would 
crack, the windows that would soon rattle and 
of the doors that would not fit. He thought of 
the cheap pipes that would leak before long, and 
of the poor shingles that could not keep out the 
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rain in a heavy storm. Had this man known 
that he was to live in that house he would have 
put into it the very best materials and have 
built it solid and strong. 

You and I do know that we have to live in 
our bodies. Your body is the house in which 
you have to live. You can build that house 
either very strong or very weak. Remember 
you are building this house which is your body. 
What kind of materials are you putting into it? 

Do you eat the right kind of food or all kinds 
of things that upset your stomach? The right 
kind of materials for your body are plenty of 
sleep, fresh air, exercise and cleanliness. Since 
you have to live in this house which is your 
body, you should try to keep it healthy. Your 
mind can think better and your soul is more 
beautiful in the right kind of body. 

It is also very important to remember that 
God wants to live with you in your body. We 
can have God in our hearts. The Bible tells us 
that God’s Spirit lives in our bodies. We please 
God when we take good care of our bodies. 


The Two Trees 
‘tHe Shall Be Like a Tree” 


young man became the minister of a coun- 
try church. During his first year there the 
young minister planted two apple trees di- 
rectly in front of the church. They were only 
small trees. The people wondered why these 
trees were planted in front of the church. Some 
even suggested that the apple trees should have 
been planted.on the grounds behind the church, 
and that beautiful shade trees would be more 
appropriate in front. But the minister had 
good reasons for wanting the apple trees just 
where they were. It was his first year in that 
church and it also was the first year of the 
trees in front of the church. Every Sunday 
the people saw him in the pulpit, and he wanted 
the people to see the apple trees also as they 
came to church to worship. But he never told 
them the real reason for planting the trees 
where all could see them. 


Year after year the people walked under the 
branches of these apple trees as they went in 
and out of the church. Yet no one had ever 
learned why the trees had been planted there. 
They had grown to be very old, and the min- 
ister had grown old with them for they had 
come to the church in the same year. 


The trees were a symbol of strength. They 
had stood for years battling the winds and the 
storms. But the minister had been disappoint- 
ed in one of the trees for many years. Yes, this 
one tree seemed to be a tower of strength just 
like the other one but it grew no apples, there 
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was no fruit on it. For several seasons there 
were a few crippled apples on its branchs, but 
byond that there was never any fruit. 

One day a storm swept through the valley, 
and the great fruitless tree which looked as if 


nothing could move it, fell. The minister was — 


surprised to see the fallen tree, but when he 
came near to examine the trunk, he found that 
it was almost hollow, eaten away by years of 
dry rot. Its strength was gone and it fell be- 
fore the storm. There it lay on the ground be- 
side the good tree which had borne fruit for 
many years.- The sexton of the church imme- 
diately wanted to clear away the fallen tree, 
but the minister said, “Let it lie where it is.” 

In his sermon that morning the minister said, 
“The fruitless apple tree has fallen. When I 
came here many years ago, the first thing I did 
was to plant two trees. I planted them there 
to be a lesson to us all. I purposely left the 
fallen tree where it fell to teach us a last les- 
son. 


“My text this morning is taken from the first 


psalm, ‘And he shall be like a tree . . . that 
bringeth forth his fruit.” This tree did not 


stand in front of the church by chance; I plant- — 


ed it there. We are not in this world by chance, © 


God put us there. That fallen apple tree had 
the best chance in the world to bear fruit but 
it never did. It was beautiful to look at but 
it had no apples. The other tree which is still 
standing has borne fruit for many years. We 
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also are meant to bear fruit and to be useful © 
in this world. We are not in this world just 


to be looked at. This fallen tree once was 
strong and sturdy. God has given strong bodies 
to most of us but we are to use our strength 
for Him. When you leave the church, look at 
the trunk of the fallen tree; it is hollow, eaten 
by dry rot. The heart of the tree is rotten. 
Then look at the other tree. There it still 
stands, strong and sturdy. The storm did not 
blow it down. Look at its branches which are 
full of fruit. The heart of this trees is sound. 
A strong body is of no value if the heart is not 
good and pure. God tells us to be like this good 
tree ‘that bringeth forth his fruit.’ In all my 
years here we have looked for fruit from the 
fallen tree, but there was none. We have all 
been disappointd. God is disappointed in us if 
He comes to look for the fruit of love, mercy, 
meekness and reverence in our lives and does 
not find it. The one tree has fallen; it was 
not what it should have been. How sad when 
God says of us that we are not what we should 
be. When you leave the church this morning 
take another look at the two trees. Then de- 
cide for yourself which tree you wish to re- 
semble,” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WM. J. HART, DD. 


dappiness of Mothers 
sa. 118:9. “A joyful mother.” 

When someone said to Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
nother of President F. D. Roosevelt, “You must 
9¢ the happiest of all mothers, the eighty-two- 
year-old mother answered: “Every mother who 
vas good children is the happiest mother in the 
world.” These words were spoken on January 
30, 1937, when President Roosevelt observed his 
ifty-fifth birthday. His aged mother sent him 
1 “nice letter” for his birthday. Her words 
were wisely spoken: “Every mother who has 
good children is the happiest mother in the 
world.’ ” 


Mother of President Began his Collection 
1 Sam. 2:19. “Moreover his mother...” 


The death of Mrs. James Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park recalls that some of the earliest stamps re- 
posing in the albums of President Roosevelt 
were originally in a collection formed by his 
mother. : 

When she was a girl of 12 she visited Paris, 
then under the rule of Napoleon UI. With 
companions she found the Paris stamp shops 
and was fascianted by the postal wares on dis- 
play. She began spending spare hours and spare 
sous there and thus started a modest collection, 
which she later gave to her younger brother, 
Frederic A. Delano. He added to it and in turn 
presented it to his young nephew, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In an interview with the stamp editor of 
The New York Times several years ago Mrs. 
James Roosevelt said that her son was at first 
keen” for foreign issues because they helped 
him with his geography. 

. —The N. Y. Times Magazine. 


Mother Always in His Thoughts 
Luke 8:19. “Then came to him his mother.” 

One of the letters written from France by 
an American soldier during the first World 
War, in response to a suggestion on the walls 
of the Salvation Army hut, is preserved in 
“The War Romance of the Salvation Army.” 
It runs thus, in part: 

“Dearest Little Mother of Mine: 

“They started a campaign to write mother 
on this day, and, believe me, I didn’t have to be 
urged very hard... For I think of you always 
and there are hundreds of things that serve as 
an eternal reminder. 
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“Near our billet is one lone, scrubby little 
lilac bush that has a dozen blossoms, and it 
doesn’t take much mental work to connect lilacs 
with mother. Then, too, the distant whistle of 
a train ‘way down the valley reminds me of 
how you would listen for the whistle of the 
Montreal train on Saturday morning and then 
fix up a big feed for your boy to offset a week 
of boarding-house grub. Those and many other 
things remind me many times a day of the one 
who bade me good-bye with a smile and saved 
her tears till she was home alone... 


“J was on the road all of night before last 
and on guard last night, and I’m a wee bit tir- 
ed, so I’m making this short; but it’s a little 
reminder that the boy who is five thousand 
miles away is thinking, ‘I love you, my ma’, 
same as I always did. 

“Good-night, mother of mine; your soldier © 
boy loves you a whole dollar’s worth.” 


Cut-Rate Sentiment 
Ex. 20:12. Honor thy ... mother.” 


A Mother’s Day story that has come to our 
ears recently concerns a Mr. Bevans and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Reading 
that Western Union would send to any part of 
the country, for only 35 cents, a 15-word 
Mother’s Day greeting of the sender’s own com- 
position, he called up and dictated this message 
to his mother in California: “In spite of senti- 
mental propaganda by florists, Western Union, 
Postal Telegraph, and various greeting-card 
concerns, I love you.” There was a small, cold 
silence, after which Western Union’s young 
lady said, “That will have to go as a full-rate 
message, sir. It isn’t a Mother’s Day greeting.” 
Mr. Bevans replied indignantly, “If that’s not 
a Mother’s Day greeting, what is?” “Greetings 
to the dearest mother in all the world,” she re- 
plied promptly. This paralyzed Mr. Bevans, and 
he wound up by sending the message at the full 
rate. It cost him $1.97.—The New Yorker. 


Saw Mother’s Face Through the Doughnut 
I Sam. 2:19. “His mother.” 

The young Adjutant lassie who fried the first 
doughnut in France says that invariably the 
boys would begin to talk about home and mo- 
ther while they were eating the doughnuts. The 
author of “The War Romance of the Salvation 
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Army” suggests that “through the hole in the 
doughnut they seemed to see their mother’s face, 
and as the doughnut disappeared it grew bigger 
and clearer.” 


“Jes’ Took in Washin’ ” 
Isa. 8:18. “Behold, I and the children whom 
the Lord hath given me.” 


There are women all over the United States 
working over hot stoves in plain-looking houses 
who are so skillful in financing matters which 
to them seem worth financing that they make 
the professional income balancers seem like 
spendthrift amateurs. Down in Tennessee I 
came upon one in a conversation between a col- 
ored woman and the wife of a college president. 

“Children, Liza?” 

“*Yes’m, three boys.” 

“Do they all have work?” . 

“Yes’m. One’s a lawyer in Knoxville, one’s 
a lawyer in Nashville, and one’s a professor.” 

‘“How in the world did you ever do it, Liza?” 

“Oh, I jes’ took in washin’.” 

—Rollo Walter Brown in The Atlantic Monthly 
(Nov. 1941). 


_ Home Lights 
Prov. 4:3. “Beloved in the sight of my mo- 
ther.” 
The wistful stars that one by one 
Jet heaven’s hills with light, 
Are like the little lamps of love 
That mothers set at night 
On window-sills, 
That those they love 
May guide their steps aright! 


So like 
' A little lamp that shone 
For me, in days of yore— 
So like a little lamp that shines, 
On earth, for me 
No more! 


And when at evenfall, the stars 
Dark hills of heaven jet, 

They are not stars to me, but lamps 
That waiting mothers set 

On Window-sills 

Of heaven— 

That we may not forget! 


Memories and Comfort of Trees 
Lev. 23:40. “The boughs of goodly trees.” 
1—Uncle Hiram’s Philosophy. 

“Long before I ever heard about Arbor Day 


I believed in setting out trees in the spring,” ” 


Uncle Hiram observed. “Best way I ever heard 
of to satisfy that good old Yankee desire for 
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getting something for nothing! With plenty 
of good land at one’s disposal, with woods and 
roadside full of young trees and shrubs free for © 
the transplanting, why should any farm build- 
ing stand, uncomfortable and unadorned in a 
naked landscape?” 


ee 


2—Com fort and Profit. 
“Think of the relief, during the hot days of 
summer, of a cool retreat for both family and ~ 
livestock. How many boys do you suppose got — 
sick of the farm because they had to sleep in a ~ 
room heated to oven heat by the sun, after a : 
day in the hay-field? How many girls remem- 
ber a farmhouse chiefly as a place of flies and - 
glaring sunshine? How many milk checks 
have shrunk because the cows had no shelter 
from the tormenting sun? Lots of folks would — 
be surprised to learn how few minutes it takes 
to set out a tree and throw it a few pails of © 
water along the first year or so; from then on, ~ 
nature takes its course with no charges. Beau-— 
ty, comfort, increased value of real estate, ad-~ 
ditional income from livestock, all for nothing, — 
sounds like a good investment to me!” 


3—Living Memorials. 
Mother Nature is, indeed, a marvelous part- 
ner with whom to work. Our share of the 
effort is so trifling; our reward is so satisfying. 
recently you walked with an old gentleman 
over his ancestral acres. “Grandfather set out — 
these maples,” he told you. “Grandma brought 
the lilacs and roses from ‘down east.’ Father — 
started the evergreen windbreak. I planted the © 
row of butternuts along the lane and started \ 
the bird refuge. Soon I'll be gone, but the trees — 


will remain!” 


ed 


—Georgia Lott Selter, 
The Old Watrous Farm, Three Mile Bay. 
—(The Watertown, N. Y., Daily Times) — 


The Thinned Blue Line 
Job 16:22. “When a few years are come, then 


I shall go the way whence I shall not re- 
turn,” 


The ranks of the Grand Army have been 
thinning rapidly since the turn of the century. — 
The enlistments in the Spanish-American War _ 
were not great enough to have created a veter- — 
ans “body which could eclipse the fading star 
of the Civil War veterans, however. It remain-_ 
ed for the World War and our country’s great 
new army of 1917 to take something of the 
Pe once held by the G.A.R. in community — 
ite. ‘ 

The Grand Army was the idea of two Illi- — 
nois men, Dr. F. B. Stephenson, a surgeon, — 
and the Rev. W. J. Rutledge, a chaplain. An- 
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nouncing their plans for a° great patriotic 
eterans’ organization to their comrades of the 
ar to liberate the slaves, they formed the first 
st in Decatur, Ill., in 1866. The idea spread 
apidly across the nation and in 1890 the mem- 
tship of the Grand Army was placed at more 
han 409,000 men. 
_ For the first 30 or 40 years of its life, the 
G.A.R. not only filled fraternal and patriotic 
unctions, it became also a political power.— 
Editorial in the Utica Observer-Dis patch. 


Where Blue and Gray Sleep in Peace 
Deut. 10:6. “There he was buried.” 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 


The time is near at hand when we shall again 
visit the cemeteries to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of loved ones. Here, within sight of my 
home, in the only Federal - cemetery in New 
York State, lie 3,000 Confederates who died in 
Elmira prison camp during the closing year of 
the Civil War, and an equal number of Union 
veterans who have passed away during the years 
that have intervened. , 

During all these years our patriotic organiza- 
tions have visited the Confederate and Union 
plots on Decoration Day and equally divided 
beautiful floral tributes. It has been said that 
a meritorious act needs no commendation, but 
I feel that the Daughters of Union Veterans, 
who have been unfailing in their devotion, 
should receive some recognition for their work 
in this connection. 

You may pass our Woodlawn Cemetery with- 
in the next few days. If you do, you will be 
repaid for a few minutes’ visit at that beautiful 
section “where through the gate and up and 
down we move with softest tread, with hungry 
hearts and tear-wet eyes the living seek the 
dead.” —Judson Cole, Chaplain Baldwin Post 6, 
G. A. R., Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


Glory Is Not Victory 
Isa. 42:13. He shall prevail against the enemies.” 
“To me the glory of Appomattox is not the 
victory or defeat of armies, not the tragic uni- 
forms, both so badly worn, of the Blue and 
Gray. It was the behavior of General Grant 
and General Lee. No one could tramp that mile 
from Lee’s headquarters to the McLane house 
and reconstruct in his mind the figure of Gen- 
eral Lee, dressed in full uniform, carrying a 
sword, on his way to surrender, without won- 
dering about what the behavior would be in 
that most dramatic meeting. What must have 
been in Lee’s mind and heart as he rode so manly 
and erect on that morning of April 9, 1865. He 
found General Grant in mud-bespattered boots 
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and breeches, little different from a private sol- 
dier, and without a sword. 


Grant said later that he was much embarrass- 
ed. Grant began to write out the terms, paus- 
ed, reflected, and wrote again. It is said that 
during this pause his eyes fell on Lee’s sword 
and in consequence he included the clause ex- 
empting officers’ side arms from surrender. The 
terms were generous; Lee’s army was to go free 
on simple parole, stipulating only the delivery 
of arms, artillery and public property. Lee’s 
tone was not without warmth as he looked up 
after reading the terms and said: “This will 
have a very happy effect on my army.” He 
then explained that the Confederate cavalrymen 
and artillerymen owned their own horses and 
inquired if they might keep them. Grant re- 
plied that the terms did not allow this, but 
seeing Lee’s wish, immediately spared him the 
humiliation of pleading for modification of 
terms already handsome. “I will not change the 
terms as written,” Grant said, “but I will in- 
struct the officers I shall appoint to receive the 
paroles to let all the men who claim to own a 
horse or mule take the animals with them to 
work their little farms.” Lee merely said: ‘This 
will have the best possible effect upon my men 
and will do much toward conciliating our peo- 
ple.” Lee then admitted that his army was 
very short of rations. Grant responded: ‘Sup- 
pose I send over 25,000 rations, do you think 
that will be enough?” Grant subsequently is- 
sued order against the firing of salutes in cele- 
bration of the victory, and at the final parade, 
at which the Confederates were to stack their 
arms, the Maine brigade, representing the Union 
forces, presented arms in honor of their oppon- 
ents, 

—Owen D. Young in an address at Syracuse 
University, June, 1940. 


A Patriotic Sabbath 


Ex. 12:14. “And this day shall be unto you for 
a memorial.” . 


By the mercy of God, a day born of blood 
and fire and tears has become a patriotic Sab- 
bath, a day of memory and peace. As the flags 
are lifted, as the thinning ranks of the old 
soldiers. pass by, there will be no thought of 
strife, but only emotions of kindness and good 
will. Happy the land where the wounds of 
war are healed so completely, where men who 
were foes in battle become friends again. 


The healing of the hurt of our Civil War, 
reuniting the nation in arts, aims, and ideals, 
was nothing short of'a marvel. It was due in 
part to the character of our people, to the min- 
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istry of “the better angels of our nature,” to 
which Lincoln appealed, and to years of prog- 
ress through peace. So, today, a baptism of 
blood has become a benediction of peace, unity, 
and good will, and a new loyalty to the will of 
God. 


But our national unity is due, in other part, 
to the great souls who labored in its behalf— 
to Lincoln, who held ,an olive branch in his 
hand in darkest days of war; to Grant, who- 
closed the battle with a prayer for peace; to 
Lamar, who laid a wreath on the grave of Sum- 
ner; to Watterson, whose life was a plea that 
all Americans are brothers, whether their knees 
go down amid the snows or the flowers; to” 
Grady, the golden voice of the New South; to _ 
McKinley, over whose grave North and South — 
wept together.—Joseph Fort Newton. 


Memorial Day 


Ex. 28:12. ‘Stones of memorial.” 

A little patch of color on a lonely mound of 
green; 

A little flag above him, very new and very 
clean, | 

And the Maytime breezes blowing thru the” 
the grasses soft and sweet, 

And the little children wondering why the 


drums so softly beat. 
’ 
- | 
They’ve been told there was a soldier, in the 
days before they came, : 
Who marched away to battle when the world 
was all aflame, ; 
For they’ve heard us talk about him, and _ 
they’ve often heard us sigh, 1 
But they have no understanding of the reson | 
soldiers die, 


Only those who’ve lived a war-time know its 
anguish and its pain, 
And the anxious weeks of waiting and the tears 
that fall like rain. 
Only those who’ve lost a soldier understand 
Memorial Day 
And the bitter cost of freedom which the brave ; 
go forth to pay. ' 
: 
; 


Now the children follow with us to the grave 
with pretty flowers, 

And we try to teach them something of the 
memory that’s ours, 

But sometimes when they are older they may - 
come to understand 1 

"Twas for them he went to battle in a far-off : 
foreign land. 3 

—By Edgar A. Guest 
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ature and God 

. 121:1. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” 

Jno. 4:20. “love his brother whom he has 

seen.” 


And now that Spring is here let us get out 
to God’s open spaces. Let us learn to like 
ature and people. Here is a “Business Man’s 
hilosophy.”? - His name is Feather. He had an 
ypreciative soul—he liked life—he cherished 
> grudge or bitterness. Listen: “Learn to 
ke trees, fields, woods, brooks, fishing, row- 
ig, hiking. Learn to like reading, conversa- 
on, music. Learn to like the song of birds, 
1e companionship of dogs, the laughter and 
aiety of children. Learn to like work and to 
ajoy the satisfaction of doing your job as well 
; it can be done. Learn to like the sunrises 
nd sunsets, and the beating of rain upon the 
sof and against the windows and the gentle 
all of snow on a winter day. Learn to like 
lain food, plain service and plain cooking. 
earn to like people even tho’ some of them 
iffer from yourself. Learn to like life for its 
wn sake. Learn to like to be alive. Learn to 
eep your wants simple. Refuse to be owned 
nd anchored by things and by the opinions of 
thers. That is the path to happiness.” Altho’ 
he author makes no direct reference to “God 
s the Giver of Life and all good things, still 
ve believe that agnostics, infidels and un- 
yelievers are not bred from his stock—it is too 
horoughbred. “He who loves not his brother 
whom he has seen, cannot love God whom he 
mas not seen.” Lovers of human beings and 
overs of God are not distant but very close 
elatives. 


Temporal and Eternal 

Bphes. 6:11. “and having done all to stand.” 

Luke 31:33. “Heaven and earth shall pass 
away; but never my words.” 

In our present war-torn world, men and 
women are not so much interested in the mysti- 
cal and magical elements which enter into our 
religion as they were a hundred years ago. With 
“change and decay in all around I see” —the 
temptation often is to wonder, if not to doubt, 
just when will the Requiem of Christianity, it- 
self, be heard. But though paganism, thought 
and practice, still the words of Christ remain 
and will until the end of time. Thank God. 


Let the perishables perish and “pass away” 
as they will. We shall all the more cherish and 
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complete, Authorized Version you know and love, 
presented (with hundreds of beautiful illustrations) 
in a way that illuminates every word of-Scripture 
with new meaning, faith and courage for these 
times. 

The Complete Authorized Version. 1255 pages, 
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value high the imperishables and abiding ele- 
ments of our faith. Man’s words often reveal 
their origin of either a good or a bad heart; 
man’s words also may be so subtle and cunning 
as to be unrevealing and incapable of analysis 
but thank God again that man’s words have 
given cheer and hope and direction to many a 
frustrated soul. 


We should be grateful that the more intelli- 
gent and sensitive we become—the greater re- 
sponses and contact we make with life. It is 
too late now to regret that we failed to spend 
some of these fabulous billions in righting the 
wrongs of the world or even the inequalities 
of our own social life. A few years back, we 
thought that a billion was too much for the 
defeated and unemployed—did we not? Did 
we cherish a deep and abiding concern for a just 
and durable peace a few years back? But this 
is all water over the dam now. To indulge in 
regrets is to develop merely a Conscience 
megalomania. 


Our task now is to win a World War and to 
develop instruments of World Peace that will 
operate and never perish. To aid our post-war 
world, we must develop a high sense of re- 
sponsibility. In our own Character Develop- 
ment, national and personal. We do not lack 
in skill as in will to Do. Access to raw ma- 
terials is but a part solution. Knowledge per se 
is a poor solvent. Only a religion of ethical 
righteousness will have an abiding influence in 
the affairs of nations. 

In the factory there must be perfect co- 
ordination of parts. What is true in mechani- 
cal relationships is still more true in human re- 
lationship. We must live strenuously and for 
one another, or else not live at all. Dr. Fosdick 
puts it aptly: “A man who is wrapped up in 
himself makes a very small package.” 

We must limit our wants and desires. Fever- 
ishly, we want things and more things and then 
behold, just like a child, throw them all away. 
How can there be any progress in mere things 
that destroy? “And now abideth faith, hope 
and love.” God give us a stability, a security 
and a permanency in the things that. “abide.” 


Three-Dimension Christians 

Phil. 2:15. “appear like stars in a dark world.” 

Col. 1:22. “to present you free from reproach 
or blame.” 

“The monuments of antiquity were built 
slowly and in expansive peace. That is the 
secret of the great monuments of the ages, the 
cathedrals, from the Parthenon to the Greek 
vases, this holy peace, runs thru the entire or- 
ganism. Only at the very top do they begin 
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to flower. Architects of today have lost thi 
sense of proportion. They may still have a 
sense for height and breadth, but that which. 
they have lost is a sense of depth. Formerly, 
one built courtyards in order to hide the facades” 
behind the wings and so create a living play o: 
light and shadow.”—A. Rodin. And is 

this the difference between artificiality and re 
ality, between seeming and being, between cant 
and religion? A “popular” play, a popular m 
and woman, a popular book with pom 
height and breadth, but how little depth. N 
wonder they pass from our minds and notice 
so quickly. But you can’t say this of Jesu 
and the Prophets, the Bible nor of that vast 
army of sincere souls whose influence never 
wanes. When a person gives his heart and life 
to God, he plants his feet on firm and deep 
foundations. Behold the Parable of the Seed 
and Sower: Good Seed, Good Ground and Good 
Sowing. 


Theocratic Democracy J 
Mark 12:29-32. “Love the Lord your God and_ 
your neighbor as yourself.” . 
A series of a dozen of more articles upon 
“Our Country” is in my file. They all _ 
well-written and deal with basic truths. I have 
selected one by James Truslow Adams, author 
of “March of Democracy,” “Epic of America,” 
“The Living Jefferson,” etc. He says: “What! 
does "America mean to me? It means every-_ 
thing, but above all a way of life. It means” 
the chance to be yourself and to make the most 
of yourself you are capable of without being 
told what you are to do or how to do it. Many 
years ago I brought a young Frenchman to 
America and after a few days asked him what 
impressed him most. He said at once, ‘The way 
everyone of every sort looks you straight in the 
eye.” Our democracy to me is our most 
precious possession. It and not national wealth 
or foreign trade is America. It can be taken 
from us in two ways—by a discipline imposed _ 
by some man or group, the Nazi and Fascist 
way, or by our failing to use self-discipline. 
The American Dreams must not fail. We can 
preserve them if we want to, but they will be 
of no avail if we have not got decency, morality 
a 


_~ 


and self-reliance ourselves. Democracy cannot 
win out in this world of today, nor can we 
maintain our freedom—if we are not free in 
our own souls and lives, and we are not free 
in our souls if we are looking for easy money, — 
easy jobs, dirty political deals, feeding at the . 
public trough at someone else’s expense if we 4 
can work ourselves. (I am not speaking of 
the necessarily unemployed at the moment or 
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' politics, but the fwndamental morality). 
emocracy is the only form of life humanity 
is found in which it can have freedom of 
eech, thought, religion, and the right to be 
ve’s self. If that goes, all I care for in life 
es. The trouble is not with democracy, but 
ith the deterioration of our own characters. 
Te need not a change of government but a 
lange in our own hearts and desires.” Gabriel 
mself could preach no better sermon, Brother 
dams. 


lagic Words 

10. 10:10. “I am come to let them have life.” 
A stately procession of events has passed be- 
re our spiritual vision this Easter-Tide. If 
e were to sum them all up, what better and 
orter description than the Struggle of a Great 
yal! Goethe, in his Faust, gives us a medita- 
on in his words: ‘In floods of being, in ac- 
on’s storm, up and down I wave. To and fro 
flee. Birth and the grave. An infinite sea, a 
angeful weaving, an ardent living; The ring- 
g loom of Time in my care, and I weave 
od’s living garment there.” It is with dif- 
culty that Goethe can rescue his hero from 
e confusion of his soul—his Golgotha. But 
hrist, alone, in His Resurrection, solves the 
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Mystery of Golgotha with the Easter Mystery. 
“He is Risen!” But it requires a Cross before 
a Crown. The social philosopher, Lester Ward 
asks the question: ‘“‘what is philosophy?” It 
seems that on one of his trips Ward met 
Haeckel and Ostwald. The question turned 
upon the possibility of describing in a single 
word, one’s philosophy of life as well as the best 
method of helping mankind. Haeckel, the bi- 
ologist and seeker of ‘““The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,” answered ‘‘Genesis.” Ostwald, the nat- 
uralist and prober into the secrets of nature, 
followed with the single word: “Analysis.” 
Then Ward, the sociologist, ended up with 
“Synthesis.” Each answer was a flash photo- 
graph of the life and work of the speaker, but 
Ward’s answer alone epitomized the cooperation 
of all natural forces, all sciences and all men 
to form a happy and united race. A greater 
word than synthesis however is Life—Easter 
Life. And Jesus said: “I am come to bring 
life and to let them have it in abundance.” 


Happy is the preacher with a good magazine 
and good text books. 


To miss reading the advertisements in this 
issue of The Expositor may mean to miss the 
very information that you need. 
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PREACHING IN THE EARLY CHURCH 
By Hugh Thomson Kerr. Revell. 238 Pages. 


$2.50. 
The distinguished pastor of the Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh knows good preaching, 
for he has been doing good preaching for many years; 
and when he talks about preaching, he speaks with a 


clear note of positive authority. In this volume are 
the six lectures which Dr. Kerr delivered on the T. V. 
Moore foundation at the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, at San Anselmo, California. The titles are: 
The Apostolic Preaching, The Preaching of the Fathers, 
The Preaching of the Greek Apologist, The Preaching 
of the Latin Apologists, The Great Greek Preachers, 
and The Great Latin Preachers. Dr. Kerr makes the 
period about which he writes and the men who were 
great in that period, stand out clearly and vividly be- 
fore the reader, and the students of the seminary must 
have been delighted for the real light these lectures 
gave to their study of early church history. Each 
chapter closes with an adequate summary of the situ- 
ation and preaching, and a definite lesson to the mod- 
ern period and the present day preacher. I know of 
no volume that deals so comprehensively and so at- 
tractively with the history of Christian preaching from 
the New Testament period to the death of Augustine. 
The accuracy and scholarship of the volume is never 
sacrificed in behalf of its delightful style. 
—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


HOW JESUS DEALT WITH MEN 
By Raymond Calkins. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.75. 

Basie to all other accomplishments, the Church must 
first learn the technique of dealing with the human 
factor. That is the premise that underlies this illum- 
inating new title by Dr. Raymond Calkins. 

The book is essentially a set of inspired “case stud- 
ies” of Gospel personalities, and the marvellous way in 
which Jesus so understandingly dealt with them. 

The first chapter is given to an analytical discussion 
of “The Strategy of Jesus.” Here, Dr. Calkins attempts 
to determine “what was the secret of the mastery of 
Jesus over the human soul.”” The pages that follow 
illustrate the manner in which this “strategy” was 
applied by the Master in dealing with specific cases. 

Most of Jesus’ sufferers were mentally or morally 
sick: Nicodemus, the woman of Samaria, the Paralytic, 
the woman who touched Him, the man at Bethesda's 
pool, the Syrophoenician woman, the rich young man, 
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the blind man, Zaccheus, and Simon, the Pharisees, 
Jesus ministered unto them. They were prototypes of 
that numberless hoard who flock daily to psychologists, 
psychiatrists and pastors for help. Personal couns 
ing is becoming an ever-increasingly important 

of the modern minister’s duties. Here is a book at 
is a readable, interesting discussion of the fundamen- 
tal procedures in pastoral counselling. i 


It is a book that has many overtones. Aside from 
its main purpose, it interprets from new angles many 
of the men and women of the New Testament, and 
gives the reader a re-evaluation of Jesus as He is seen 
from his reactions and ministry to the needy and un- 
fortunate who came to Him. ! 


The author is pastor of First Congregational Chureh, | 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and is known widely as ae 
lecturer, author and preacher, whose main emphasis 
has been on the interpretation of the Person of Ch 
as the center of the Christian faith. ; 

—Paul D. Leedy. 
' 
NO SIGN SHALL BE GIVEN. 
By Hugh E. Tigner. Macmillan. 198 pp. $1.75. 


In this book the author poses the questions, “W 
the values of democracy survive? Do we want to 
on our cultural heritage or do we want-.to snap the 
thread of historical continuity and launch back 
the black unknown with an emptied spiritual treasury 
He seeks to read the “signs”, to understand what has 
been happening, for a long time, throughout our whole 
Western world. He finds “a decreasing knowledge 
the past and a mounting disrespect for it’; “no com- 
mon belief in democracy and in the things that justify 
and support democracy”; “social disunity”; “progress- 
ive deterioration”; a lack of “collective loyalty”; no 
“moorings in a faith and tradition” to hold us 
gether. In the face of this social-moral-spiritual break 
down Dr. Tigner sees but one real hope, the hope th 
the Christian religion holds. “Basically”, he says “the 
issue lies within the realm of religion.” “If the an- 
cestral faith in the Hebrew-Christian God has not been 
fundamentally impaired; if the conviction of our fore- 
fathers that the Bible is a vehicle of revelation con- 
cerning things supreme and quintessential _ still has 
some residue in our subconscious, then the values and 
principles of democracy will survive.” In this pro- 
gram of redemption the Church needs to bestir itself— 
“It is high time for the church to get over its 
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“ 
eriority complex and to recover its lost sense of 
lignity, confidence and spiritual authority.” ~No Sign 
shall Be Given is a very, very much worthwhile book. 
ts message is one that needs wide reading and vigor- 
us telling if the saving forces are to be loosed to the 
edeeming of society and civilization. 
—Harry W. Staver. 


IFE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
3y Alfred Grant Walton. Revell. 169 pages. $1.50. 
A sub-title for this book might be “Making the 
Most of Yourself’. The author discusses in a very 
ractical fashion how one can make his life and in- 
luence richer by attention to such details as health, 
yersonal appearance, overcoming fears, naturalness, 
1abits of friendliness, and thoughtfulness. Prepared 
‘or presentation on the “Call to Youth” program of 
NBC, these essays are general in tone, and prepared 
for general consumption, hence the distinctly Christian 
note is missing. While there is nothing particularly 
new in this book, it serves a helpful purpose. 
—Gordon W. Mattice. 


A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 
by Alfred H C. Morse. Revell. $1.50. 

Here are 24 brief devotional meditations that were 
well worth the time. They have originality that is 
under the restraint of deep conviction. The ideas pre- 
sented are not marginal but focal, and should occupy 
the full attention and not the stray, random, spare- 
time thoughts either of, preachers or hearers. Just as 
the diamond is common carbon in uncommon ecrystall- 
ization, so here are words of common knowledge but in 
an uncommon frame of reference. It is the old Good 
News at a time when it is needed and by a messenger 
prepared to give it. 

—C. F. Banning. 


THESE PROPHETIC VOICES, edited by T. Otto Nall. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury. 171 pages. $1.50. 

Twelve distinguished Methodist ministers, most of 
whom have been read in volumes of their own sermons, 
contribute a sermon to this volume of 1942 preaching. 
They are all on great themes, and all are exceedingly 
helpful. If there be one characteristic standing out 
above all others, it would be an emphasis on the great 
truths of the Bible, and a definite trend towards the 
conservative interpretation and application of these 
truths for this troubled day. Some of the titles are 
intriguing, and the sermon in every case measures up 
to the anticipation kindled by the title. For instance, 
Henry Hitt Crane has for a theme, ‘Thermometers 
versus Thremostats: 2, G. Ray Jordan, “God’s Great 
TF’: Paul Quilian, “Declining a Dishonorable Dis- 
charge;’”? Ralph W. Sockman, “Treasures of Darkness.” 
and Morton S. Rice, ‘‘Ruins—But Roads!” It will be 
helpful to any minister in many ways. 

—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


PEN PICTURES OF PASSION WEEK. 
By Fred B. Wyand. Zondervon. $1.00. 

Here is a day by day study of Passion week, done 
with deep appreciation and reverent touch. The author 
understands people and he has a clear knowledge of the 
Holy Land. These are essential for such a study. It 
is a book for ministers to put on their reading list for 
next year. The author is a pastor and portrays in 
vivid, living and inspirational manner the events of 
the last eight days, from the entry into Jerusalem 
through the resurrection. Each of the eight chapters 
covers one day and includes such headings as ‘“‘The Day 
of Authority, The Day of Conflict, The Day of Fellow- 
ship, The First Day of Unleavened Bread, The Day of 
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His Cup, The Day of the Sealed Tomb. There is a 
great deal of new material and many fine illustrations. 
These chapters will lift the level of Holy Week preach- 
ing for the men who read them. 

—Charles F. Banning. 


GOD RUNS MY BUSINESS 
By Albert W. Lormer, Revell. 192 pages. $1.00. 


“God Runs My Business” is a stilted biography of 
an unusual and interesting man. We are being told 
these days that business is getting a soul. Here is a 
life that has put a Christian soul into business for 
years, with such outstanding success that it was fitting 
that Bob Ripley should interview him on the air to an 
unbelieving world. 

When Robert Gilmour Le Tourneau was thirty-two 
years old and an expert welder and an explorer in the 
field of welding, he attended revival meetings in Stock- 
ton, California. He was told by the minister that “God 
needs business men as well as missionaries.” From 
that day on, God ran his business. One reads with 
unbelieving eyes of evangelistic meetings held in his 
factory during the noon hour, of the dedication of this 
man to personal evangelism that carried him on week- 
end: journeys to all parts of the country. Most of his 
profits from his business, he has contributed to various 
charitable enterprises. He himself, summarizes his life 
when he says, “I believe the secret back of the gospel 
is to be willing to go all the way with the Lord. I be- 
lieve a man who is on the fence cannot enjoy the 
things of God. I believe when he tries to get betwixt 
and between he gets into an awful mess.” 

Former president of the Gideon Society and founder 
of the Le Tourneau Evangelistic Foundation of New 
York City, here is a man who mightily defies the com- 
mon statement that these days you cannot tell a Chris- 
tian business man from one who is not. 

And his is a successful business. Mr. Le Tourneau 
is president of R. G@. Le Tourneau, Incorporated, 
manufacturer of land leveling machines, scrapers, 
tractor-cranes and rollers, employing nearly 3,000 
people. 3 

Perhaps his biographer stresses over much the finan- 
cial end of Mr. Le Tourneau’s self styled partnership 
with God, but on the whole it is an interesting book 
about an interesting man. 

—S. Edward Young. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE FAMILY 
By Ernest R. Groves. Macmillan. 229 pages. $2.00. 


In these days when we are re-thinking a great many 
areas of human experience, and testing our revised 
opinions in the light of the basic Christian teachings 
of Jesus, we have become keenly aware that many 
times our accrual of a set of convictions concerning a 
definite area of life-experience needs to be re-examined 
and re-evaluated. 

This is precisely what Dr. Groves does in Christian- 
ity and the Family. Here “the function of the family 
in a modern society” is considered in all of its re- 
lationships. The book is essentially a series of lectures 
delivered by Dr. Groves at the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School in the Spring of 1941. 

Divided into two main divisions, the author reveals 
first the fact that the family is significantly a Chris- 
tian institution. In fact, “Christianity is regarded as 
more normally close to wholesome family life than 
any other religious faith.’ 

The author points out the many ways in which the 
family, as a social institution, is one of Christianity’s 
most powerful allies. The whole teaching of Jesus is 
predicated upon the recognition of the overlapping of 
the domestic and religious experiences and areas of 
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life. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood o. 
man are both essential Christian teachings which be- 
come meaningful only as they are considered in term: 
of family relationships. 

Many unfounded and senseless taboos are debunk 
in this clear-eyed, open-minded discussion of the spirit-— 
ual and Christian function of the family. An excellent 
chapter, in accord with the best accepted formulations 
of the day, discusses the question of sex. Christian” 
character is considered in its larger aspect; while, in 
a sympathetic vein, ‘Dr. Groves gives another chapter 
to the “hampering conditions and traditions” which 
make it difficult to find “the way of Jesus” in human 
relationships. ; 

The second part of the book discusses the church 
as an ally of the family. Here the assistance is two- 
fold: first, the church has the task of educating for 
family life; and again, domestic counselling is becom- 
ing increasingly the task of the church. Both of these 
functions are fully discussed by one who seems, at 
times, to be writing an autobiography, at others, a 
confessional. 

Here is a book that comes at a time when a wide-— 
spread recognition of the need for a functioning Christ- 
tianity in family relationships is being felt. The author | 
is professor of sociology at the University of North 
Carolina, and the author of a number of previous 
studies dealing with the institution of the family. 

—Paul D. Leedy. 


THE SKYLINES OF PARADISE 
By William C. S. Pellowe, Fortuny 271 pp. $2.00. 


In this novel by William Pellowe the baffling preb=- 
lems of race prejudice, intolerance and labor difficul- 
ties are faced and met by a Michigan school teacher. 
Susan Bristol, and an earnest young student, Westley 
Beacon. The basis on which the attempt is made is” 
that of making religion practical in daily living. So 
eager are these young people to help change things 
for the better, that Susan at times seems a “victim of 


hysteria.”” Her experiences, all the way from ae 
at self sacrifice to being kidnapped, leave one a bit” 
breathless. - 


This is a readable novel which ought to stimulate 
the reader not only to think about the problems pre- 
sented but to help bring about some action. 

Dr. William Pellowe, author of several works, is a 
native of Michigan. He has had a broad education and 
many travel experiences. As student, salesman, farm- 
hand, and clergyman he has stored up a wealth of © 
material on which he bases his story. He is at present 
a District Superintendent of the Methodist Church in 
Saginaw, Michigan. ; 

—Charles F. Banning. | 
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PRAYER MEETINGS 


Ties We Create 

(Mothers ) 

Prayer: O God, who art the Father of us all; 
e pray for Thy blessing upon all mothers 
rerywhere. Give to them holy desires with 
isdom and power to fulfill them, so that chil- 
ren may grow up to call them blessed, and to 
e useful men and women in this, Thy great 
rorld. We ask this, O Father, in the Name of 
esus Christ our blessed Saviour, who once lay 

little child in the arms of a holy mother. 
men. 

Hymn: ‘Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Scripture: Prov. 6:20. 31:14. James 4:14. 

Hymn: “There is a wideness in God’s Mercy.” 

Tribute to aged mothers in the congregation, 
tho have been invited as guests of honor. These 
ributes may be given in form of personal testi- 
nony by young people, or in the form of 
oetry. 

Tribute to Gold Star Mothers of former war. 
Names should be read, including every mother 
mn the roll at the end of the last war who was 
nember of Church. 

Tribute to mothers whose sons are in the 
ervice of their country today. The names of 
nothers and sons, including the branch of the 
ervice, should be carefully listed before the 
ervice, and as the names of those in the service 
re read, a candle should be placed in a special 
older in the chancel, and lighted. Young 
eople in white costumes should do this. 

Tribute to young mothers, whose children 
will have the task of rebuilding the world, 
where the present generation leaves off. 

_ Hymn: “America, America...” 


Pastor: John 11:25-26. Thought of the once great 
yorts of Holland on the Zuyder Zee come to mind, as 
ve ponder this text. Great ports, with deep and 
spacious harbours, and ships from all the world com- 
ng to bring their cargo, and take away that which 
yoes to make up life some otherwhere. Then the 
waters shoaled up, in some cases actually receded, 
eaving the wharves high and dry, and there these 
‘ities stand, cases of arrested life. Living? Yes, but 
lead so far as intercourse with the outside world is 
viewed. ; 

There are lives like those ports, they have everything 
0 offer, yet they cease contact with active life about 
chem, and life passes them by. ‘We create ties in our 
sontacts with life, and these: ties help to shape our 
jestinies, because changes come about in the world 
about us, and the ties of former days begin to assert 
themselves, and unless we are on guard, the hold on 
our heart strings will arrest our activities for the 
coming days. Many a man or woman wastes time in 
useless routine, because there is lack of strength to 
break with a dead past. 

Everything depends upon the course we set for our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation Now and then 
one sees along a country lane a noble elm, strangled 
to death by a perfectly beautiful parasitic vine. The 
tree could not move, so it was at the mercy of the 
vine. Humans are different, we have the privilege of 
choice. We can create our circumstances. We can 
check and discipline the parasitic vine that would hold 
us to a certain course, one that might lead to static 
life,—a useless citizen. Create ties,—build ports,—we 
must in our contact with others, but we can build those 
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ports of contact where we shall have intercourse with 
the constructive and worthwhile forces of life. This 
is the difference between being hitched to a post, or 
hitched to a load which can be pulled to the place 
where it is useful to life and progress. A human being 
tied to useless traditions might as well be dead, be- 
cause he fails to take part in the big and the eternal 
part of life. 

Today, as we gather here, we may feel particularly 
heartened, because we are in the company of those 
who have known only the path of life which leads. to 
greater service, who have brought character into be- 
ing, after having brought life out of death, in their 
partnership with the Creator of all life. We are face 
to face with that glorious company described in the 
letter to the Hebrews, “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms; wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the power of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from weakness 
were made strong.” 

We can relate countless heroic deeds of mothers of 
men, we can relate yet more countless deeds of hero- 
ism inspired in men by the thought of their heroic and 
great mothers,—mothers who bake and wash and sew 
and scrub, mothers who smile and sing and plan and 
discipline,—mothers who do the work of God among 
men. Mothers from whose hearts there pours out a 
stream of life-giving grace and courage and wisdom, 
that will yet usher in the Kingdom of God among men 
of good will on this earth. 


Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation. . . 


Readings: (If you can secure “A soldier’s 
letter to his mother,” read on the radio “Army 
Hour,” Sunday, April 19, 1942, Doubleday- 
Doran Company, it will be fitting). ‘Poems are 
appropriate, but keep them on the inspirational 
side, rather than sentimental. These are times 
for courage and deeds, rather than sentimental- 
ism.” 

Hymn: “Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss.” 

Prayer and Benediction. 

(This service should be well planned in ad- 
vance, and there should be a fellowship. hour 
following the Benediction, where informal 
greetings, cards, family addresses in camps or 
foreign service may be exchanged. The tables 
should be lighted with candles, decorated with 
flags, and garden flowers.) 


>? 


II. Going Home 


(Ascension) 

Hymn: “Father, I Stretch My Hands to 
Thee.” 

Prayer: On this holy night, as we commit 
ourselves into Thy care, we open our hearts to 
the truths of Thy word, especially do we re- 
member the words, “I go to prepare a place for 
you...” Heavenly Father, make us worthy 
of the great love which prompted Thee to send 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ, to teach us, guide us, 
and protect us in our forward march toward 
bringing in Thy Kingdom on earth. 

Hymn: “He Leadeth Me.” 

Scripture: Luke 24:51. 

Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up To Thee.” 

Pastor: 

1. Promise of the Ascension. 
John 16:15-16. 

ae Facts “ok 
Mark 16:19. 


Psalm 110:1. 


the Ascension. Luke 24:51. 
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3. Meaning of the Ascension. Heb. 4:14-16. 
Eph. 2:6. 

(Assign the Scripture readings to lay-mem 
bers, and pastor develop the thought in eac 
passage. Stress the 40 days of teaching in prep i 
aration for the final departure. Also, the reason 
for departure, and its relation to present day 
faith in Christ, and present day life.) 

Hymn: “The-Son of God Goes Forth 
War.” 
Prayer: (Especially for faith and courage t 
accept these promises of Christ literally, and t 
shape our characters and conduct accordingly) 


Hymn: “Ye Christian Heralds, Go Pr 
claim.” 
Benediction. 


Ill. Fifty Days of Seeming Retreat 


(Pentecost or Whitsunday) 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, prepare Thou o 
hearts for good news in this hour of worshi 
and fellowship with Thee. Help us to under 
stand the momentous event taking place in t 
Upper Room, give us grace to open our heart 
to the incoming spirit, and send us forth wit 
unflinching determination to carry on accord- 
ing to Thy will. 

Hymn: “O Day of Rest and Gladness.” 

Scripture: Acts 2:1-11. 

Hymn: “Weary of Earth, and Laden wi 
My Sin.” 

Pastor: John 14:15-31. (Develop the meditatio 
from the fact of actual fear on the part of believ 
in Christ, at the time of trial and crucifixion, th 
despair on Good Friday to Easter, the incredulous 
ception of the Resurrection story, and their joy m 
having the Master with them. Days of uncertaint 
days of doubt, and days to try the faith and courag 
of those bewildered followers, who “saw as through a 
glass darkly.” Stress the change in morale when thei 
faith in the promises of Christ to send another leade 
in his place became a living fact in their hearts. Sho: 
their faith in gathering in the Upper Room for t 
coming of the new leader, the change after the com 
ing of the Divine Spirit, the immeasurable courage an 
conquering spirit that permitted them to go ferth 
win thousands to the banner of Christ. Show how we 
may possess ourselves of this same courage today, 
in spite of the seemingly discouraging happenings of 


the hour. Invite the membership to testify to the % 
ceptance of the Holy Spirit.) 4 


Hymn: “On a Hill Far Away.” j 
Prayer: (Especially for the advent of th 
Holy Spirit in our individual lives, so we may 
as individuals elect to follow the will of God, 
no matter what the cost to us. Pray for cour-_ 
age to “go forth and tell the glad tidings.”) 
Hymn: “When We Walk with the Lord.” 
Benediction. 


IV. A Message from the Mountains of ’ 
Time 4 
Invocation: Help us, O Lord, to cherish the 
great days through which Thou hast led Thy 
faithful children. Help us to place our crust 
in Thee, even in hours of great darkness and 


seeming defeat, knowing that this is Thy world, 
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y struggle against evil, Thy purposes for 
an in the making. Fill our hearts with cour- 
ze and determination to follow Thy leading. 
e ask in Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

Hymn: “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me.” 
Scripture: Romans 14:14-23. 15:1-12, 14- 


“Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour 


Young People: Form arch in center aisle with 
ags, while two young men proceed to chancel 
d take Christian and Civil Flag to center of 
tar steps. Several Boy Scouts, dressed in uni- 
brms, walk to first altar step, salute and give 
ledge to Christian and American Flags. 
Hymn: “Battle Hymn of Republic.” 
Pastor: Read Romans 14:9. 


/I have but one message to bring to you today, it is 
rst, last, and all the time, one person, Jesus Christ. 
we are to do our best for ourselves and our best 
sr the brotherhood of mankind, we must forever deal 
fith that Name. As we grow in years and wisdom, 
e shall have less time for all else, and more time for 
fis will. Jesus Christ is the answer to all human ills, 
» all selfishness, to all economic ills, to all endeavour. 
1. Jesus Christ is supremely the man. We can ap- 
roach him at any time and from any angle, and find 
yving-kindness, dignity, courage, devotion, toward 
ose things which interest the best in men today, 
ome, children, companionship, the will to attain for 
im who is greater than we. 
9. Jesus Christ is a man’s man. We can submit 
rselves to His commands, to His leadership, resign 
rselves to His will. Only then, shall we find our- 
elves to be greater than ourselves, nobler, stronger, 


is the one who designs the pattern of life, 
he solution within His hand. 
ake the soldier’s oath, to do or to die, even as He 
dimself did. He has loved us since time began, and 
He will not be satisfied until He has won us to Him- 
elf in complete allegiance. 

4. Jesus Christ is the Lord of the Living and of 
he Dead. A majestic unification of all that has gone 
before, and all that is to_come. He saw before us, 
nd He will see after us. What shall separate us from 
e Lord of life? Shall it be the stress of life, temp- 
‘ations of the common day, the shock of battle, the 
rloating over victory, the loss of loved ones? None 
bf these shall win, He will not let us go. Take your 
bath of allegiance at His feet. He will watch over you, 
ove you, guide you to eternal victory. 


Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal.” 
“Am I a Soldier of the Cross.” 


Prayer: O Lord, thou who art our God and our 
‘thers’ God, we desire to offer the homage due 
Thee and to seek Thy blessing upon the expression of 
‘aith in which we are engaged. We are commemora- 
ting the brave deeds the heroic deaths en- 


amples of those who c 
selves to the defense of their understanding of the 
aims of free men. (Here name members of the parish 
who have given their lives in defense of right). (Pray 
also for strength for the days ahead). In Christ’s 
Name, we ask. Amen. 


Hymn: “Onward Christian Soldiers,’ Scouts 
marching out with flags. 

Benediction. (Followed by members fellow- 
ship hour, with light refreshments. It is better 
at gatherings of this kind for people to move 
about. If there is musical talent in the mem- 
bership, it would be well to have music, especial- 


ly marches. ) 
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“Conchy” . 

(Continued from Page 223) : 
never seen one. Where conscience thrives, the 
term “conchy” is not known. 

Now is the time for the pulpit to help clarify 
the matter involved and the pulpit should do 
it. There is such a thing as actual, conscien- 
tious objection to war. You men don’t have 
far to search to- locate its source. Recognize 
it as the honest, honorable thing it is. Grant it, 
and help others to grant it, the same recognition 
given it by the Selective Training and Service 
Act of. 1940, which specifically says, Section 
five (g) “Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to require any person to be sub- 
ject to combatant training and service in the 
land or naval forces of the United States, who 
by reason of religious training and belief, is cons 
scientiously opposed to participation in war in 
any form.” 

The law speaks plainly. Surely the Church 
has as great a responsibility toward the man of 
conscience as the man of none. The Jericho 
Road still runs down to Jerusalem, and many 
who travel it today are left stripped and beaten, 


Wartime Counseling 
(Continued from Page 221) 

Many do not have “pivotal values,” inclu 
ding many within as well as without the 
church. As Georgia Harkness said so well re- 
cently, “One may earnestly repent and be 
heartily sorry of his misdoings . . . but without 
the lifting of his burden find his hell deeper 
than before.” The distinctive function of pas- 
toral counseling, whether done in the study, 
the home, the hospital, or on the street is, to 
help lift the burden when the more general 
ministrations of religion have not been suf- 
ficient. 

Pastoral ministry today is not only at the 
points of drama—with the chaplains on the 
firing lines or with bereaved parents—though it 
is certainly there. It is also with the mentally 
and physically ill, with the feeble-minded, with 
those in prison, with the children—with all the 
children of God. 

_ In Christ there are no forgotten men, even 
In war-time, 

The Christian ministry of comfort and con- 
solation is always more than just that. It is a 
ministry of reconciliation. It involves, there- 
fore, emotional and _ spiritual understanding. 
Furthermore, this deeper understanding is not 
changed by the fact of war. And that is where 
the psychological background of pastoral coun- 
seling comes in. 

Hope that the Church will be able to meet 
this new challenge thrown out by the war can 
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§taken from the fact that more and more 
gious leaders are seeking the essential back- 

nd understanding on counseling. Such 
dy in Canada has increased during the two 

a half years Canada has been at war. 
ders in the English and Scottish churches are 
erring to the “need of practical training 
oughout the theological course,” and for ac- 
ding to “training in pastoral psychology” a 
re central place than it has had in the past. 
here are signs that similar steps will be taken 
this country. 


This is a concern of laymen and women as 
Il as of ministers. For whether or not this 
(portunity is met is a responsibility of the 
ole Church. A laity newly aware of the 
d will help to make possible for ministers 
desired education in this field. It will also 
1 in many other ways in bringing the deep 
yurces of Christian faith to those who other- 
se would make their “bed in hell” and not 
ad Him there. 


orthy of Victory? 
(Continued from Page 220) 


ves and ended up amid confusion twice con- 
ded. We've been misled by “success 
chology” until we became drunk with our 
wer. his is the seed we have sown. But, 
we want the harvest? 


e a right to pray to God, whose sacred laws 
e have disregarded, for victory? Can it be 
id that we are spiritually prepared for a vic- 


ry? God may grant us victory but not until 
: has spiritually equipped us for that blessing. 
-may require considerable suffering on our 
art before the Lord will answer such a prayer. 


There are two glorious rays of hope as Ameri- 


an Christians face the future. The first is that 

Christian has the stuff to face the facts of 
fe and not become a defeatist. He is willing 
» admit his need for spiritual education, es- 
ecially as he realizes that God can’t use him 
ithout it. The tragedies of Shakespeare usual- 
- have one character of importance left after 
reryone else has been slain. He is a character 
yat leaves the audience with a note of hope and 
stimism as he faces the uncertainty of the 
iture. Such is the role of a Christian. 


The second ray of hope is the knowledge that 
od does recognize and reward the small, in- 
vidual efforts of good sowing. The sixth 
japter of Matthew reveals an important teach- 
ig of Christ. He is speaking about giving 
ms, praying and fasting, and he emphasizes 
1e unobtrusiveness of these practices. They 
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_of killing, does not make you soft. Those w: 


seem unnoticed and unimportant until we he 
Jesus say: “Thy Father which seeth in secre 
Himself shall reward thee openly.” . 

Our victory will depend upon whether or not 
we grow “weary in well doing.” 


The Chaplain 
(Continued from Page 216) 

As I prayed, it was so silent in the ward tha 
you could hear men’s thoughts. I talked 
God as a Father, asking Him to walk throu 
the valley with his ebon son. The man swal 
lowed the bread and drank the wine. His eye 
were open but he had left me—alone. Catholies 
will reach up, in the agony of final minut 
asking, “Father, bless me,” and you will no 
take time to explain that you are not a Catholic 
Priest, but remembering that the humblest lay. 
man in the Roman Church may administ 
grace in the absence of his priest, you will w: 
into the shadow with your Catholic comrad 
walk as deeply and as far as a living man m 
go. 


And, finally, with my heartiest good wishes 
may you remember to gird your head and hear. 
in hours of battle for the Battle of a Fut 
Peace. 


Having fought, you will have a right 
speak. Be sure that false sentiment, or wearin 


have plunged the world in blood must suffer fom 
their sin: it must be made impossible for t 
ever again to challenge the freedom which w 
love—for so long as the concept of man 
fodder for the state survives there can be 
liberty of thought or worship, but only a wor 
of slaves serving madmen who suffer under th 
delusion that they are the unadulterated fair+ 
haired inheritors of the earth. Let pee 
stern, but just. Let tolerance be magnified 
Let us die before dishonor touches our way of 
life. It is too late in human history for us toy 
isolate ourselves from the remotest acres upont 
this spinning earth, now that the continents 
which drifted apart in some remote geological 
past have reunited. We must save others if wer 
would save ourselves. Let us return to the 
challenge of my comrade, Edwin Markham:} 
“Make way for man!” : 
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